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This Week: 


@ Senator Morrow recently said the de- 
pression would end two months before any- 
one knows about it. Read “How’s Business 
Going to Be Next Month,” elsewhere in 
this issue. Maybe we are in the clear 
already. 


* * ~ 


@ Step on the gas—Hurry across the street 
—Take a chance. Such impulses cost the 
nation more than three billion dollars in 
auto accidents last year. William B. Bailey, 
economist of The Travelers Insurance 
analyzes this growing hazard to lives and 
property. 


* * * 


@ This is “Save a Home Week.” A sales 
article, a model prospecting letter, an ad- 
vertising article and a calendar for life 
agents, all are planned to assist in selling 
Mortgage Redemption insurance. 


Next Week: 


@ The Moral Hazard in writing Fire and 
Casualty lines is an ever present problem 
to agents. Charles C. Dominge contributes 
a scholarly treatise on this subject. 


* + * 


@ Sales promotion ideas on Public Lia- 
bility insurance featured last week's issue. 
Next week the selling program will be 
rounded off with a sales letter on this 
coverage, together with a discussion of 
Public Liability advertising. 


. * . 


@ Another sales article on Mortgage Re- 
demption insurance and the second of a 
series by W. E. Cox, will interest the life 
agent. In the latter article the author gets 
right down to cases with a discussion of 
“This Matter of Needs.” Be certain to 
preserve the issues containing this com- 
plete series. 








The Agent's Responsibility 


HE daily press and reports of various bureaus and 

research organizations are filled with news. of fire 
and crime. In practically every one of these news 
stories, there is an insurance policy which covers the loss. 
At the present time so many of the fires seem attributable 
to questionable origin, which, in the minds of fire insur- 
ance men, means incendiarism, and so many of the losses 
by burglary and failure stand out as fraudulent with in- 
surance as the objective, that one wonders why insurance 
companies are so consistently and constantly a prey to 
this class of insured. 

Fire and casualty agents, in harmony with the great 
majority of the people, are conscious of the spirit of the 
times and the widespread lawlessness which permeates 
the nation. They have, however, a greater opportunity 
than any other group of citizens to use an effective 
weapon to combat this crime wave. Practically every in- 
surance policy that is on the books of insurance com- 
panies has been initiated by a fire or casualty agent; 
hence a great responsibility rests upon them in writing 
a policy or presenting an application for one to a com- 
pany. To a certain extent they guarantee the moral and 
financial stability of the insured or applicant. If they 
would exercise proper care in underwriting at source, 
make every endeavor to ascertain the financial solvency 
of the insured’s business, delve into the previous records 
of their clients as they are expected to do, reports of 
many policies which are now written would never reach 
the home office. 

Of course, it would be necessary to have concerted 
action on the part of agents to make stricter underwrit- 
ing at source effective. It would seem to be a work for 
the National Association of Insurance Agents and for 
its affiliated casualty and surety organizations to under- 
take. A well planned drive to make the agency organi- 
zations of the country conscious of responsibilities as 
underwriters would be effective not only in reducing the 
loss ratio but as well in restraining criminal actions. 
Prosperity is not built on annihiliation but on conserva- 


tion and the individual realization of this principle. 
T. J. V. C. 
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THE doctrine of reciprocity in 
business, which many promi- 
nent agency leaders have em- 
braced with some vigor, is a 
principle, we think, that is generally recognized, with 
certain qualifications, throughout the business world. 
An examination of the situation, moreover, would 
doubtless disclose that it is a principle that is actively 
observed by the majority of insurance agents in this 
country. 

The qualifications to which we refer, however, are 
exactly the reservations which would tend to dis- 
qualify the principle as a platform of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents directed against 
national manufacturers. An instinctive, sound and 
equitable attitude when held in local instances, it 
seems practically impossible of application on the 
nation-wide scale that has been proposed. 

Without wishing to further complicate the situa- 
tion regarding the Chrysler Corporation, which is 
merely incidental to the National Association’s sur- 
vey of the insurances of national manufacturers, 'et 
us take that particular concern as a hypothetical 
example of the reciprocity idea carried to its ulti- 


The Limits 
of Reciprocity 


mate end. 

Suppose the Chrysler Motor Corporation, instead 
of placing one-quarter of its insurance in mutual 
companies as was the case, had completely deserted 
stock insurance protection for mutual or reciprocal 
coverage. And suppose further that the National 
Association by official action, had pledged its individ- 
ual members to observe, strictly, the reciprocity prin- 
ciple in such cases. Would a local stock insurance 
agent, who writes the insurance on the Chrysler Cor- 
poration’s local agency's personal and business prop- 
erty, be expected to deny his patronage, in turn, to 
that automobile agent? There is a conflict here, 
apparently, in reciprocity, although there is little 
doubt, it seems to us, as to which choice the local in- 
surance agent would be inclined to make. 

Similar problems would arise in the case of local 
agents in cities where national products are manufac- 
tured. If an agent is the recipient of substantial pre- 
miums from a manufacturing plant’s employees, is he 
justified in jeopardizing those employees’ earnings 
by refusing to encourage the purchase of the prod- 
ucts upon whose sale such employees are dependent 
for a living? 

It is to be hoped that the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, before incorporating this doctrine 
in its program in sweeping fashion, will take due 
cognizance of the many complications that arise from 
the principle when applied on too vast a scale. 


Editorial 





With the Editors 


DURING the years from 1900 
to 1921 when William B. Bailey 
was a member of the faculty 
of Yale University a number 
of undergraduates who were fortunate enough to 
take certain of his courses learned that he was by no 
means simply a theorist. Unless memory is at fault 
he used frequently to bring a class down from the 
academic seclusions of New Haven and personally 
conduct the young gentlemen through a Mills Hotel 
and other places in the metropolis which had very 
little resemblance to the Taft or to the glories of 
Harkness. Under his tutelage political economy and 
philanthropy became something far more real and 
vital than knowing what the Malthusian doctrine 
might be or what the late John Stuart Mill had to 
say on the Subjection of Women. 

When Professor Bailey left Yale in 1921 to be- 
come the economist of the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany he was already widely known as an authority in 
his field. His prestige has grown rather than di- 
minished during the past decade. His frequent in- 
terpretations and conclusions are authoritative. More 
than that they are understandable. 

On another page in THe Spectator of this week 


Three Billion 
Dollars Lost 


Professor Bailey discusses the economic losses due 
to automobile accidents in the United States in 1930. 
He makes the astonishing assertion that the dollar 
value of the human and property waste occasioned 
by such accidents last year may be set at approxi- 
mately three billion dollars. 

Most of us, whether or not we have any direct or 
indirect interest in insurance, are convinced that just 
as the annual fire loss is a disgrace to the country so 
the ever-increasing loss toll of life, limb and prop- 
etry because of automobile accidents is a thing that 
must not continue, that must in some fashion be cur- 
tailed. But few of us would be apt to imagine that 
for 1930 this loss, reduced to dollars and cents, could 
begin to be anything like so great a sum as $3,000,- 
000,000. Professor Bailey has a way of proving his 
statements. He does just that in the article he has 
written for THE Spectator. In his conclusion he says 
that whenever, through enlightened public opinion, a 
goodly portion of the public decides it actually wants 
to safeguard the privilege to use the streets and high- 
ways in something bordering on a safe manner, we 
shall then begin the “golden era” of what, for want 
of a better expression, is termed the automobile 
safety movement. Enlightenment of this nature, we 
believe, is best produced by such an article as that 
of Professor Bailey. We cannot urge too strongly its 
careful reading and thoughtful consideration. 
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ASUELIVE THIRDPARTY SMOKES 





T sounds like rank slander to me and 

I hesitate to believe life agents 
guilty of such feckless conduct but a 
life manager whose production report 
no longer says “as compared with the 
same period last year” swears that the 
following is typical of 1931 prospect- 
ing. Says Lett S. Lapps, Eternal Life 
agent, to Skip McCalls, of the Liteomi 
Life. “All right, we’ll toss a_ kern. 
(This conversation overheard in 
Brooklyn). If it’s heads we’ll go to a 
matinee; if it’s tails we'll shoot a 
couple of games of pool and if it stands 
on edge we'll call on prospects.” 

* or * 


REDIT to Morrow, Dwight W. (R. 
: N. J.) the most cheerful pros- 
perity prediction. He is quoted as hav- 
ing said that he did not know when 
the depression would end, but he was 
certain of one thing—that it would be 
over two months before anyone knew 
it. This analysis of conditions sounds 
logical enough, and*will probably prove 
its truth in a little while. It certainly 
passes a load of responsibility onto the 
shoulders of the life insurance agent 
who is in rebellion against the idea of 
waiting several weeks or months after 
the return of prosperity for his share. 

* * * 


ESPITE the fact that we are in 
D the midst of the insurance ban- 
quet season, that reminds me of a 
story. The man was taking a short 
cut across a quarter of a mile long rail- 
road trestle which spanned a 500-foot 
deep ravine when through the starless 
night he heard the whistle of an ap- 
proaching locomotive. After a panicky 
effort to reach the end of the trestle the 
trapped man saw that he would have 
to take his chances on hanging from 
the end of the projecting ties or else 
be crushed to death under the wheels 
of the train. This he was able to do, 
but after fifty freight cars had rolled 
above him, he found himself unable to 
regain the trestle, and the more he 
struggled the more impossible became 
his situation. Finally, with the last bit 
of his strength ebbing from his finger 
tips, he said a fervent prayer and 
dropped. He fell just six inches to the 
gradually sloping mountain side. 

~ * + 

T seems to me that this is pretty 

much the same fix we all are in 
right now. Admittedly many of us 
have been hanging from the end of the 
ties. Some sturdy individuals have been 
able to regain the bridge and carry on. 
All others might as well cut loose. We 
can’t be far from solid ground. 
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KNOW something about question- 
| naires, for in my day I have not 
only received such documents, but I 
have had a hand in preparing and dis- 
tributing them, as well as digesting 
the returns.- Nor shall I soon forget 
how flattered I was to receive, many 
years ago, one regarding certain po- 
litical questions from the Literary 
Digest with the information that I 
was one of either seven or eleven mil- 
lion prominent voters so honored. 

* * * 

LSO, I am a little terrified by them, 

or by some of them, and so when 
a few days ago I received one, due to 
the fact that I reside in Greenwich 
Village, I began its filling in—for such 
thing, of course, always must be taken 
seriously—with no little trepidation. 

* ok * 

F course, such questions as “Sex?” 
QO “Date of birth?” “Marital state, 
single, married, widowed, divorced, 
separated,” and “Place of birth” gave 
me no pause, though I considered the 
second slightly impertinent. Even 
“Where raised?’ and “How often have 
you moved during the last ten years?” 
were easy. But not so easy was a full 
and honest answer to “How long does 
it take you to get to work?” 

. & = 

T first I thought that it simply 

meant the actual time elapsed be- 
tween my leaving my domestic abode 
and my actual arrival at the office. 
But my friend on the right, who also 
lives in the Village, insinuated it might 
have quite a different meaning and 
rather unpleasantly suggested that he 
doubted if I would have nerve enough 
to answer it truly. So I ignored it. 

* * «* 

LSO, when it came to “Numbering 
Ain order of importance those of 
the following which brought you to 
the Village,” I paused. The following 
included among others, “old world at- 
mosphere,” “friends,” “village free- 
dom,” “excitement,” I finally decided I 
could answer two questions with one 
stone by writing in reply to “What do 
you miss most in the neighborhood?” 
simply “Old world atmosphere, friends, 
village freedom and excitement.” But it 
surprises me that there is no question 
concerning life, health, accident, fire, 
liability and other insurance carried. 
Possibly the framer of the question- 
naire wrong'y thinks, as do so many 
persons, that the Village is too danger- 
ous a place to live for an insurance 
company to undertake underwriting 
there. 


HEN one of the vice-presidents 

at the home office in New York is 
delegated to show the big producer 
from Kansas a bit of the Metropolitan 
night life it usually goes like this: 

KANSAN—Sure this is the place? 

VICE-PRES.—Pretty sure. I know 
it has a bfownstone front like this. 

KANSAN—But all the buildings on 
this street have brownstone fronts. 

VICE-PRES.—Well, it’s O.K., any- 
how, they know me. We won’t have 
any trouble if this is the same place. 

(They pick their way gingerly down 
the steps that lead to a grilled gate.) 

VICE-PRES.—Yeah, this is the place 
all right; I remember that bell. 

(Presently a heavy wooden door be- 
hind the grilled gate swings open.) 

VICE-PRES.—Good evening. 

DOORMAN—Well? 

VICE-PRES.—Well, uh, everything’s 
O.K. This man’s O.K. He’s my friend. 

DOORMAN—You been here before? 

VICE-PRES.—Sure, sure, I’ve been 
here before. I come here all the time. 
I’m O.K. 

DOORMAN—I never see you before. 
Who you know here? 

VICE-PRES.—Why, I know all the 
boys, uh, like, uh, Tony; I know Tony 
especially. We’re great pals. 

DOORMAN—Tony? I don’t know no 
Tony here. 

VICE-PRES.—Well, I think his 
name is Tony. That’s what we were 
all calling him the other night. You 
know, the tall fellow, with black hair 
and sideburns. 

DOORMAN—You mean Ernest? 

VICE-PRES.—Maybe it is Ernest, 
only we were just calling him Tony. I 
think I remember somebody said his 
name was Ernest. Yeah, that’s it. 

DOORMAN —I bring Ernest. 

VICE-PRES.—Hello, there, Ernest, 
I’m Mr. Coddle. We were all here the 
other night. You helped me put my 
friend in the taxi, remember? 

ERNEST—Eggscuse me pleese, I 
nevair hear name Mr. Cuddle. 

VICE-PRES.—Listen Ernest, What 
the hell’s the matter with you? You 
don’t remember putting Mr. Bundy in 
the taxi? 

ERNEST—Meester Bonny? You 
Meester Bonny’s fren’? Sure, sure, 
O.K., Mike, O.K. (Ushers them in.) 

KANSAN—Gee, that’s great. 

VICE-PRES.—I told you it’d be O.K. 
You just have to be known here.—Well, 
for goodness sake. Here’s Joe Bundy. 
How did you get in here? 

BUNDY—tThey didn’t remember me 
at first but I just mentioned your 
name and it was O.K. 















Leave Your Home Free and Clear 





Inherent Sales Possibilities in Mortgage 


ND the villain held the mort- 
gage!” So ran the theme of 
many an old-time melodrama, 
which always ended by having the hero 
pay off the mortgage and save the 
home. In some ways, these old-time 
plays were true to life, for the mort- 
gage may be at once the bane of our 
existence and the open sesame to new 
opportunity. 

All down through the ages man has 
been willing to work and sacrifice for 
a home of his own. As a goal it has 
stimulated him perhaps more than any 
other one thing life has to offer. It 
is the foundation of foundations, the 
primal, elemental unit of society, ante- 
dating both church and State. As Her- 
bert Hoover pointed out some time ago: 
“The unit of American life is the 
family and the home. It is the eco- 
unit as well as the moral and 
spiritual unit . it is the throne of 
our highest ideals.” In it are wrapped 
the thoughts and the personal energies 
of our people. 

Using the home and the family as a 
base, civilization has added the church 
and the State and brought us to our 
present state of perfection, or imper- 
fection, depending upon the point of 
view. A man and his wife will plan 
for months—no, years—for that glori- 
ous time when they will have a home 
they can call their own. It becomes 
to them one of the biggest things in 
life, symbolic of everything desired. 


* * * 


nomic 


’ 


When There Is Protection 


How a young Ontario farmer took a 
small policy to help pay off his mort- 


gage was told some time ago in a 
Canadian paper. When Mrs. Farmer 
heard what her husband had done, 


she implored him to lapse the policy 


as “there were so many necessary 
things to do with the money.” But, 
prudently, the farmer not only kept 
his first mortgage policy, but later 
twice added to his insurance protec- 
tion. 

This particular farmer had eight 


sons, Which naturally meant heavy bills 
for living expense, schooling, etc. When 
the father died, not many years later, 
his life insurance paid off the mort- 
gage completely and took care of sev- 


Educational 





Redemption Insurance 


By KENILWorRTH H. MATHUusS 


Associate Editor, ConMuTopics the Connecticut Mutual Life 





eral small debts that were outstanding. 
Three of the boys remained to work 
the farm. The wife died at the age of 
84, after the farm had served her and 
her three sons for a period of thirty 
years, at which time the farm was sold 
for several thousand dollars. Fortu- 
nately, there was life insurance pro- 
tection in this case, but all too often 











Kenilworth H. Mathus 


the house, the stable, the barn, are all 
insured, but the brain and brawn be- 
hind the successful operation of a farm 
left unprotected. 


Happy Is the Homeowner 

The privilege of owning a home is in 
America no longer restricted to the 
few. Nearly anyone with at least a 
moderate income can, provided he is 
of sound character and industrious 
habits, provide himself with a home 
suitable to his economic status in the 
world. It is comparatively easy today 
to start on the venture of owning your 
own home, what with modern helpful 
financing offered by banks, insurance 
companies, building and loan associa- 
tions and lumber firms—and even mail 
order houses. 

The big job, the hard job, is complet- 
ing the job. 

Just as the grocer makes his prog- 
ress more by selling the last can of 
coffee on his shelves rather than the 





first, so is the last installment of the 
mortgage even more important than 
the first. 


A Mortgage Is an Asset (?) 


The mortgage is at once an asset 
and a liability. Through its help, hun- 
dreds of thousands of people have been 
lifted to a plane where through hav- 
ing a home of their own they are en- 
abled to enjoy life to a degree that a 
mere tenant can never hope to experi- 
ence. Provided your prospect has not 
assumed a financial burden unduly 
great (the value of his home should 
not greatly exceed two years’ salary), 
he will ordinarily be better off with 
this burden than without it. As far 
as it stimulates him to greater activity 
and more thrifty expenditure and gives 
him or his family greater happiness, 
the mortgage is an asset. Yet his home 
after all is only a temporary home, 
built on an unstable foundation of 
shifting sands, until the mortgage is 
finally paid off or careful provision 
made for doing so. 


When There Was No Protection 


In a small mid-Western city (it 
might have been in your own town 
just as well) there lived a man who, 
when he became thirty-four years old, 
succeeded in making his life dream 
come true. He arranged finances 
via a first and second mortgage, and 
built himself a beautiful little Colonial 
bungalow in the Cape Cod style, a type 
not unusually seen in that section. He 
and his wife were proud of that home. 
Well they should be, for it represented 
years and years of sacrifice and doing 
without many things which they 
wanted, in order to get together the 
funds for the start. Once the house 
built, this man lost no time in getting 
it insured against destruction by fire. 
In fact, if he hadn’t looked after this 
important matter himself, the mort- 
gagor would have insisted on it that 
such protection be arranged at once. 

Seven months later, the same week 
that their young son entered the local 
high school, the father was killed in an 
accident. His life insurance had been 
borrowed upon up to the hilt; little 
or no savings were left after he had 

(Concluded on page 16) 
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1930 Auto Accident T oll $3,000,000,000! 
This Staggering Figure is Given by Famous 


Economist as the Dollar Value of the Human 


and Property Waste Resulting During Past Year 


By WILLIAM B. BaILeEy, ECoNoMIST, , 


come used to thinking in terms 

of superlatives, some big figures 
annually accumulated out of experi- 
ence can be altogether too big. Such 
is the sum indicating the economic 
losses due to automobile accidents in 
this country in 1930. 

Actuaries of The Travelers tell me 
that the economic value of the lives 
lost, the time lost by injured, property 
destroyed and damaged because of 
automobile accidents in 1930 can only 
be measured by a figure of the dimen- 
sions of ten digits. At first guess, this 
means a billion. But the dollar value 
of the human and property waste oc- 
ecasioned by automobile accidents last 
year is more than that. Two billion 
dollars? Too small, again. Three bil- 
lion dollars? More nearly right. 


Bem in a country that has be- 


Stupendous Economic Loss 


Without giving any monetary value 
to the lives of persons killed in the 
ages under 18, which they assuredly 
have, the sum representing the eco- 
nomic value of those killed, the time 
lost by the injured, and the property 
destroyed and damaged, is in excess of 
two and a half billion dollars. Fully 
half of this amount is required to 
measure the monetary value of prop- 
erty damage alone. 

In a year which saw every possible 
effort put forth to breathe new vigor 
into business, this country checked up 
its largest “red” figure of losses from 
automobile accidents. When statistics 
are being studied so carefully in order 
to gauge the trend of this and the 
trend of that, it seems almost criminal 
to have to record the country’s largest 
loss in life and property values because 
of a situation which nearly everyone 
admits could be materially bettered if 
only the public really wanted to better 
it. They would if they realized how 
serious the situation really is. 

The motor vehicle accident problem 
should rightly be regarded as being in 
the grave category. The very fact that 
it is so serious may indicate that the 
present is the psychological time for 
something to be done to make it less 
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The Travelers Insurance Company 





William B. Bailey 


serious instead of allowing it to become 
annually more acute, as has been the 
experience of the past. It would seem 
that many people are in the frame of 
mind, perhaps as a result of general 
conditions during the past year, to 
“turn over a new leaf” and to make 
future conditions better. Usually acute 
situations have the saving grace of 
causing people to resolve to make the 
way a little smoother. As history is 
replete with instances of progress hav- 
ing sprung out of necessity, hindsight 
may prove of value in automobile ac- 
cident prevention activities. 

The very fact that records indicate 
that one out of every four automobiles 
last year was involved in an accident 
causing either a personal injury or 
property damage or both, seems to 
prove that the situation can scarcely be- 
come worse without getting out of hand. 
The public stands to lose heavily if 
matters are permitted to exist as they 
are now. 

Many losses sustained by people suf- 
fering injuries in automobile accidents 
can never be fully covered by insur- 
ance, even if every person subject to 
motor traffic hazards were to become 
fully protected by various forms of in- 


surance during the present year. Sup- 
posing that everyone of the nearly one 
million persons injured in automobile 
accidents last year carried personal ac- 
cident insurance, an additional sum 
easily equal to the payments of benefits 
would have been lost by the victims or 
the members of their families. This 
would have meant a financial loss of 
more than $100,000,000. 


Because no personal accident policy 
pays benefits equal to earnings, because 
many victims of automobile accidents 
also have to incur heavy hospital 
charges without the assistance of ac- 
cident insurance, and because many 
people find themselves unable to obtain 
accident insurance because of some 
already existing physical impairment, 
the injuring of a million persons last 
year very probably cost such victims, 
their families and the public from 
$150,000,000 to $200,000,000 in lost 
earnings and additional expenses. 


Underinsured Life Values 


Considering the fatalities which 
numbered 32,500 last year, there can be 
no doubt about the effect which many 
of these deaths had on families. The 
public still underinsures its life values. 
But even granting that each person 
killed was fairly well protected by life 
insurance, it does not take much im- 
agination to conjure up the financial 
burdens placed upon remaining mem- 
bers of the deceased’s family in numer- 
ous instances. If only the adult per- 
sons killed had been sufficiently pro- 
tected by life insurance to insure to 
their families an annual sum no more 
than the annual wage during the 
period of their normal expectancy, the 
life insurance companies of this coun- 
try would have paid out in benefits 
last year a sum exceeding two-thirds 
of all policy payments for all causes. 

How much more did the public pay 
for automobile insurance last year 
than would have been expended if a 
little more care and responsibility had 
been exercised by motorists and pedes- 
trians alike in the use of streets and 
highways? A pretty penny, no doubt. 

(Concluded on following page) 
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Perhaps the difference would have 
been more than sufficient to fill the 
needs of the American Red Cross in its 
present task of supplying the wants 
of people in the drought area of last 
summer. 

The real rate makers of automobile 
casualty insurance are not the com- 
panies writing this form of protection, 
but the people who cause the accidents 
and make necessary the settlement of 
claims for personal injury and prop- 
erty damage. The insurance com- 
panies, in a way, are only the media, 
carrying out what the public, the real 
rate makers, decree by their actions as 
necessary. Rates are controlled by the 
frequency of accidents and _ their 
severity. The insurance companies 
would prefer to collect moderate rather 
than high charges. 


A Common Fallacy 

There is a fallacy in the belief, some- 
times entertained by people outside 
the insurance business, that the more 
accidents there are and the severer the 
injuries the easier it is to sell insur- 
ance. No one need ever worry about 
the possibility of the automobile ac- 
cident record becoming so good that 
the danger of a mishap will be non- 
existent. People being what they are, 
human failings will always be with 
us. An improvement can be made, how- 
ever, in the failings in human respon- 
sibility among motorists and pedes- 
trians which last year caused an eco- 
nomic loss in life and property values 
of around two and a half billion dol- 
lars. 

Such is the goal of the automobile 
safety movement, as I take it. Any 
pronounced improvement, if not a 
“flash in the pan,” will bring to the 
public enormous savings now being 
squandered because of the stupendous 
losses in lives and destroyed and dam- 
aged property. 

Conservation Principles 

The principles which have been ap- 
plied to the conservation of the natural 
resources of this country are waiting 
to be applied to the motor vehicle ac- 
cident problem. While certain laws 
were necessary of enactment to fur- 
ther the objectives of conserving our 
natural resources, an awakened public 
opinion had to be created in order to 
insure the success which has thus far 
marked the progress of the conserva- 
tion movement. Enactment of laws 
have been, and no doubt will continue 
to be, of help in improving the auto- 
mobile accident situation now obtain- 
ing, but as must be expected in any 
public matter affecting so large a part 
of the public, an awakened public con- 
science will go far toward correcting 
practices of motorists and 
been 


improper 
pedestrians. No way has yet 
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found of legislating careless drivers 
into careful drivers, thoughtless pedes- 
trians into thoughtful pedestrians. | 
In the conservation of our natural 
resources, the general public did not 
become disturbed until many million 
acres of forests were made barren, 
until soil which once was fertile had 
become waste land, until streams which 
formerly were filled with fish no longer 
contained them, until coal lands were 
in danger of being stripped of their 
supply, until oil-bearing lands had lost 
through wasteful methods of produc- 
tion much of their stored-up energy, 
until natural gas fields became a scar- 
city instead of the common thing in 
certain sections, and so on throughout 


the entire alphabet of all the efforts to 
safeguard this country’s natural stores 
of supplies. 

So has it been also with the move- 
ment to safeguard lives against death- 
dealing plagues and disease in prac- 
tically every form. So it is too with 
automobile accident prevention — the 
conservation of lives and property. 
Whenever, through enlightened public 
sentiment, a goodly portion of the pub- 
lic decides it actually wants to safe- 
guard the privilege to use the streets 
and highways in something bordering 
on a safe manner, we should then 
begin the “golden era” of what, for 
want of a better expression, is termed 
the automobile safety movement. 
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There Were Optimists 


Nineteen thirty was a great year for the Calamity 
Howler, the Pessimist and the Agitator. 
shed, uncounted thousands of never-to- 
happen disasters were predicted, reason was abandoned 


But there were Optimists, and among these were 
Prudential men with a stern faith in their fellow man 
and a confidence in their own institution. 
active in 1930, too, as the appended figures show: 


PAID-FOR NEW BUSINESS 


Issue, 1930 
4 oc. 7 kidd eine p wate hwe $1,512,056,000 
Industrial 1,321,180,000 
Total $2,833,236,000 
Gain Over 1929 

Ordinary $54,474,000 

Industrial 74,974,000 

Total $129,448,000 

INSURANCE IN FORCE, 1930 

Ordinary $7,982,187,000 
Industrial 7,321,632,000 
Total $15,303,319,000 


Increase During 1930, $990,681,000 


The Prudential 


— Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. Durrrr.p, President 
Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 
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Pending Texas Legislation 
A Summary of the Life, Fire and Casualty 


Insurance Bills, Including the “Robertson 


Law,” That Are Now 


By WILL 


which bills may be introduced in 

the Texas Legislature without the 
consent of four-fifths of the members, 
it may be presumed reasonably that no 
additional measures affecting insurance 
will be considered by that body during 
its present biennial session. Inasmuch 
as the second 30 days of the legislative 
session, ending March 13, will be given 
to committee hearings and the follow- 
ing 60 days to the discussion and dis- 
posal of pending bills, a summary of 
proposed Texas legislation should in- 
terest all who are in any way con- 
cerned about insurance matters. 


Attack Robertson Law 


Although it had been’ generally 
thought in Texas insurance circles that 
proponents of the repeal of the 
“Robertson Insurance Law” had de- 
cided to drop efforts to secure its re- 
peal during the present session of the 
legislature, a bill to that effect was 
introduced in the House (H.B.558) at 
the last hour for the introduction of 
bills. This would repeal only that 
section of the law of 1909, which re- 
quires life insurance companies to 
invest 75 per cent of Texas-earned re- 
serves in Texas securities, the feature 
of the bill that was so objectionable 
to a number of the Northern and 
Eastern companies that they withdrew 
from Texas and have not since done 
business in the State. The bill for re- 
peal of the law does not remit the 
taxes on companies that withdrew 
from the State when the Robertson law 
Was passed. 

Explaining the repeal bill, Repre- 
sentative P. L. Anderson, its proponent, 
said, “The purpose of this bill is to 
permit insurance companies that were 
forced out of the State by the one 
objectionable provision of the law 
to return to the State for all pur- 
poses, thereby bringing into the State 
a large amount of capital for invest- 
ment purposes. This will also bring 

the State large sums in taxes on 
the business of those companies which 
was written prior to their being forced 
out of the State, as well as new busi- 
ness to be written after their return.” 

A bill in which Texas life insurance 


Tw time having passed during 
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Being Heard at Austin 


H. MAYEs 


companies are vitally concerned (H.B. 
257) would make the life insurance 
gross premium tax, which is gradu- 
ated according to the investment of 
its total Texas reserves in Texas se- 
curities, applicable to both domestic 
and out-of-State companies by striking 
from the present law the words, “not 
organized under the laws of this 
State.” Under existing laws, companies 
organized in Texas are exempt from 
this gross premium tax, which ranges 
from 2 to 3 per cent. 


Group Insurance Restriction 


The writing of “Group Insurance” 
would be restricted under a bill (S.B. 
41) defining group insurance, requir- 
ing a copy of the policy form to be 
filed with and approved by the Life 
Insurance Commissioner stipulating 
provisions to be contained in the policy, 
providing manner of paying proceeds 
of such insurance and method of com- 
puting reserves and prohibiting issu- 
ance of any contract of group insur- 
ance except as provided by this act. 


Investment Law 


The scope of investments and loans 
of life companies organized under 
Texas laws would be enlarged by S.B. 
218, which provides that when a domes- 
tic company reinsures or takes over 
the business of another company, 
either domestic or foreign, the reinvest- 
ments of such company so taken over 
or reinsured, if authorized, when made, 
by the laws of the State of its in- 
corporation, shall be considered as 
valid securities of the domestic com- 
pany so taking it over, provided such 
investments are approved by the Board 
of Insurance Commissioners of Texas 
and are taken over on terms satisfac- 
tory to said board. This act does not 
invalidate any investments heretofore 
made by a domestic life insurance com- 
pany or any renewal thereof, if such 
investments were legally authorized 
when made. 

Under S.B.26, life insurance com- 
panies would be permitted to own office 
buildings on ground leased for a period 
of not less than 50 years from date of 
possession by the company, the value 
of improvements to be at least equal 
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to the value of the ground and not 
less than 20 times the ground rental 
paid on the land, such office buildings 
to have a rental value of at least twice 
the average ground rental. At present 
life insurance buildings may be erected 
only on ground owned in fee simple. 

H.B.87 provides that in the absence 
of any notice of an adverse claim, pay- 
ment of life insurance proceeds to the 
beneficiary named in policy shall dis- 
charge the ifsurance company from all 
liability under the policy, this to apply 
both to existing policies and to all 
written in future. 


Fire Insurance Commissions 

A bill has been introduced (H.B.271) 
requiring the Board of Insurance 
Commissioners to prescribe and fix 
maximum rates of commissions or 
other remuneration allowable, directly 
or indirectly, by any stock fire insur- 
ance company to its “recording agents” 
and “solicitors,” defining these terms, 
prohibiting any discriminations, mak- 
ing such rates applicable to all com- 
panies alike and in all parts of the 
State and prescribing penalties for 
violations of any such orders. This 
provides that the commission is not 
prevented from fixing a different com- 
mission for each class of risks from 
that fixed for other classes, and that 
in fixing or refixing same orders must 
be made effective at a future time not 
to be sooner than 60 days nor longer 
than four months. A violation of such 
orders of the commission would subject 
those guilty to cancellation of permit 
or license to do business in the State 
for one year, and would apply to com- 
panies and agents alike. 

This bill would amend the law gov- 
erning the writing of fire insurance at 
less than the maximum rate fixed by 
the board by providing that. when any 
company desires to write a risk or 
risks at less than the fixed maximum 
rate it shall first file an application with 
the commission and such lesser rate 
cannot be made applicable until ap- 
proved by the board after a public 
hearing as provided by law. 


Licensing Agents 
S.B.102 provides for licensing loca? 
recording agents and solicitors, other 
than life insurance agents, either in- 
dividuals or firms, but not corporations, 
by the Board of Insurance Commis- 
sioners, prohibits acting as such agents 
or solicitors without license and pro- 
hibits licensing of an agent or solicitor 
to handle business which he controls 
only through ownership, mortgage or 
sale. This bill does not apply to the 
life insurance business or to the home 
office or salaried traveling representa- 
tives, inspectors or adjusters of any 
insurance carrier, or to any attorney 

(Concluded on page 23) 
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New York Life Statement 


for 1931 


Assets Increased by Over $123,000,000; 
Payments to Living Policyholders Far 
More Than Disbursed in Death Claims 


66@ IFE insurance assets are not used 
speculatively. With relation to 
our total national wealth those 

assets represent a steadily increasing 

factor. They increase the factor of 
stability and decrease the factor of 
chance. That gain has been steady for 
almost a quarter century. Outstanding 
insurance will double and assets will 
double long before the wealth of these 
countries doubles. The lesson of it all 
is that economic changes of profound 
significance and of fundamental im- 
portance are taking place as the result 
of the amazing growth of life insur- 
ance. Life insurance does all that its 
devotees have claimed and now it 
emerges from this world catastrophe 
substantially untouched and rendering 

a public service that few people ever 

realize. It was organized to mitigate 

the terrors of death. It has become a 

valiant and an increasing defence 

against the economic disasters that 
periodically devastate the business 
world.” 

Stabilizer of Finance 


This statement taken from the an- 
nual message to the policyholders of 
the New York Life Insurance Company 
by its President, Darwin P. Kingsley, 
is worthy of the deepest consideration 
by every life insurance man in the 
country and every person who is a life 
insurance policyholder or a prospective 
one. It reaches into the very essence of 
life insurance and stresses its present 
and future as a stabilizer of finance 
and economics in the United States and 
Canada. 

Editorially THe SPECTATOR said early 
in January: “At the present time if a 
canvass were made of American men 
and women it would be found that the 
annual statements of every class of in- 
dustrial enterprise as of December 31 
last would be considered as a predomi- 
nant interest. There is no better way 
for insurance to restore the enthusiasm 
of agents and, through them, the pub- 
lic, than by publication of annual state- 
ments.” As we review the balance sheet 
of the New York Life published in con- 
junction with President Kingsley’s 
message to policyholders, we are struck 
by the force of this paragraph. In the 
eighty-sixth annual statement of this 


Life Insurance 


great company, the leader of the strict- 
ly “ordinary” companies, we find re- 
sults which should dissipate any pes- 
simism in life insurance. Assets are in- 
creased over one hundred and twenty- 
three millions of dollars and insurance 
in force by over three hundred and 
sixty million, while dividends paid to 
policyholders increased four million 
dollars to the sum of $70,437,465. In 
addition the new business paid for 
amounted to over nine hundred millions 
of dollars. These new issues averaged 

2,783. At the end of the year total 
insurance in force was $7,626,719,775, 
of which the policies in force numbered 
2,812,938. 

Income Saved Large 

During 1930 the statement of this 
great company shows that the premium 
income was $282,699,532 of which $40,- 
720,557 represented payments on new 
premiums and $241,978,975 renewal 
premiums. Total interests and rents 
were $83,640,940 while $41,154,308 was 
derived from other sources and made 
the total income amount to $407,494,780 
or about twenty-five million dollars 
more in income than in 1929. 

The total disbursements were $284,- 
616,516 so that $122,878,264 of income 
or well over one-quarter of the total 
income was saved and added to the 
assets of the company for the future 
protection and future distribution to 
policyholders. 


Disbursements 

Chief among the disbursements were 
annual payments to policyholders and 
the statement shows that during 1930 
$63,061,121 was paid in death claims 
on life insurance policies with $3,037,- 
314 paid as additional accidental death 
benefits; matured endowment payments 
amounted to $9,678,182; $8,171,309 was 
paid policyholders on account of total 
and permanent disability benefits; an- 
nuities paid were $2,325,091; surren- 
der values were $44,544,620 while the 
dividends to policyholders totaled the 
enormous sum of $70,437,465. 

The total paid policyholders was 
$201,255,103 and is over twenty-three 
million dollars more than the amount 
paid in 1929. The value of life insur- 
ance to living policyholders is empha- 
sized by the fact that the amount paid 





to living policyholders of the New York 
Life in 1930 was $135,156,668 more 
than twice the amount which was paid 
to beneficiaries on death claims of $66,- 
098,435. Taxes paid to Federal and 
State Governments was $5,795,057, al- 
most 10 per cent of the dividends the 
company paid its policyholders. Man- 
agement expenses were entirely paid 
out of income derived from sources 
other than premiums. In fact, the 
management of the company is to be 
commended for its economy in that 
these expenses, $45,520,829 were but a 
little over one-half of the income re- 
ceived from interests and rents. 


Assets Well Invested 

The balance sheet for December 31, 
1930, shows total admitted assets of 
$1,789,067,734, an increase of over one 
hundred and twenty-three million dol- 
lars. The valuation of the company’s 
security holdings is on a very conser- 
vative basis and indicates why the 
greatest confidence is reposed in the 
management in respect to the invest- 
ment department of the company. 

Real estate was valued at $34,307,572 
and includes the company’s beautiful 
and modern new home office building. 
Mortgage loans about one-third of the 
company’s assets total $578,255,941. 
Bonds at amortized value were held at 
$706,752,998, while stocks at market 
value amounted to $73,662,042. Loans 
to policyholders equalled the sum of 
$303,586,503 and premium notes were 
$22,198,521. Other assets including un- 
collected and deferred premiums, in- 
terests and rents due and accrued and 
cash were $70,304,157. The tremen- 
dous importance and value of these in- 
vestments to the general public cannot 
be over-estimated. The Finance Com- 
mittee of the company has been con- 
sistent in its policy of making its in- 
vestments in securities which most 
particularly benefit the average citizen. 
Loans on residential property, munici- 
pal, state and county bonds, public util- 
ity securities and policyholders’ loans 
predominate. 

By taking three hundred working 
days in the year the above transactions 
when reduced to a daily average showed 
that the New York Life added to its 
assets during 1930, approximately 
$411,000 daily. Policyholders contrib- 
uted an average of $942,332 and from 
other sources of income there was 
$415,984, the total average daily re- 
ceipts being $1,358,316. Daily pay- 
ments for death claims were $220,328, 
while living policyholders received an 
average of $450,522, total payments 
to policyholders averaging $670,850. 
Agents wrote an average of 1,079 new 
policies for $3,002,992 of insurance 
each day, the average daily increase 
being 447 policies for $1,201,838. 

(Concluded on page 11) 
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Texas Legislation 
(Concluded from page 9) 


in fact of any reciprocal exchange, or 
any general agent representing an ad- 
mitted and licensed insurance company 
or carrier. 

It also prohibits an agent from 
granting insurance knowingly in ex- 
cess of the value of the subject matter, 
prohibits rebating and discrimination, 
and provides penalty of revocation of 
license with privilege of resort to the 
courts. 


General Insurance Measures 


H.B.102 provides that in loss from 
fire, collision, theft, or the elements, 
insurance companies failing to pay in 
60 days after proof of loss furnished 
on demand, shall be liable for the loss 
and 12 per cent damages together with 
reasonable attorneys’ fees. When suit 
is filed the company may, before date 
on which it is required to file answer, 
file a written tender of the amount it 
deems itself liable with legal interest 
from date of loss, which plaintiff is re- 
quired to accept or reject before the 
trial. If accepted the court must render 
judgment for plaintiff for the amount 
tendered with interest and costs, but 
no damages or attorneys’ fees. If re- 
jected and plaintiff fails to recover 
judgment in excess of such tender, the 
insurance company shall not be liable 
for the penalty or attorneys’ fees and 
shall recover from plaintiff all costs 
incurred after the tender is filed. 

Under H.B.233 companies of all kinds 
organized out of Texas, except those 
required to make investments in the 
State or a special deposit, would be re- 
quired to file a bond in a sum equal to 
25 per cent of its previous year’s pre- 
miums collected in the State—to be in 
no case less than $10,000 nor more than 
$100,000—to guarantee payment of all 
lawful obligations to citizens of the 
State, said bonds to be in force until 
all claims of citizens shall be paid. In 
case of insolvency of the company or 
ceasing business in the State, the 
Board of Insurance Commissioners 
would be authorized to reinsure all 
risks and claims and recover against 
the bond the amount of premiums or 
compensation for such reinsurance, and 
in case a receiver is appointed the ex- 
pense of the receivership within the 
limits of the bond. 

Provisions of the Texas State law, 
applicable to life, fire, marine, inland, 
lightning, tornado, or casualty insur- 
ance companies, so far as same are 
applicable, would apply to all com- 
panies transacting any other kind of 
insurance, so far as not in conflict 
with provisions of any law made ap- 
plicable thereto, under H.B.230. 

It is provided in H.B.231 that any 
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domestic insurance corporation doing 
business in other states or in Canada 
without being legally admitted to do 
so under the laws of such State shall 
have its permit to do business in Texas 
revoked. 


Personal Injury 


H.B.148 provides that in suits for 
personal injury caused by negligence of 
another who carries personal injury in- 
demnity insurance, the company carry- 
ing the insurance may be made party 
to the suit and made liable to the extent 
of the face amount of the policy for 
any damages, and that the insured may 
recover judgment over against the in- 
surance company for any amount he 
may be found liable to pay to the in- 
jured up to the face amount of the 
policy. 

W orkmen’s Compensation 


S.B.208 would correct the Texas 
Workmen’s Compensation Law in the 
matter of rate-making to avoid con- 
flicting paragraphs and would include 
under its provisions the “Longshore- 
men and Harbor Workers Compensa- 
tion Act” as enacted by the Congress 
of the United States. 

Under H.B.101, State employees in 
hazardous employments would be paid 
compensation for injuries and deaths 
directly by the State, and the provi- 
sions of the Texas Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Law would be made applicable to 
such State employees. 

It is provided in H.B.332 that when 
and so long as the Texas Employers’ 
Insurance Association shall have 
$200,000 admitted surplus in excess of 
liabilities, the liability of members to 
assessment shall be suspended, and the 
association shall be authorized to issue 
policies not subject to assessment. 


Examination Fees 


It is provided in S.B.83 that fees 
collected for examination of insurance 
companies shall be fixed by the Com- 
missioner of Insurance, that assess- 
ments for same shall be against the 
companies examined in proportion to 
assets or resources of such companies, 
that such fees shall be deposited in the 
general revenue fund of the State, and 
that expenses for examinations and in 
inforcing the law shall be paid by 
warrants of the State Comptroller upon 
the State Treasurer in the manner 
provided for payment of other State 
officials and employees. 

The Austin Chamber of Commerce, 
through its Texas Legislative Service, 
files copies of all bills filed in either 
branch of the Texas legislature, im- 
mediately after they are introduced, 
for the convenience of any parties who 
may be interested in any proposed 
measure who may wish to see or secure 
copies of any bill. 





New York Life 


(Concluded from page 10) 
Business Standing in 1930 
The tabulation below pictures in a 
striking way the main points in the 
progress, activity and strength of the 
New York Life. 


Premiums on new business... 
Renewal premiums...... er 


$40,720,557 
241,978,975 


Total premium income.... $282,699,532 


Interest and rents......... 83,640,940 
eres ere 41,154,308 
SOORE. SRROTOR, «+ «0.05.00 6 6 $407,494,780 
Paid for death claims........ 66,098,435 
Paid for endowments......... 9,678,183 
Paid for annuities and disa- 
CO errr re 10,496,400 
Paid for surrender values..... 44,544,620 


Paid for dividends........... 70,437,465 


Total payments to policy- 


OE nt deekowin baie ee $201,255,103 
CN WI 6 a 60:64:05 666 ks 83,361,413 
Total disbursements...... $284,616,516 
Emcee IAS BPs ccc cc ccccses 122,878,264 
Total admitted assets......... 1,789,067,734 
Reserves on policies.......... 1,402,470,643 
Dividends payable in 1931.... 72,541,788 
Dividends payable in subse- 
GORE FORTS. os ccccccesecves 104,440 


Other assigned surplus funds.. 132,402,547 


New paid for business 330,033 
Policies (including revivals 
and increases) for.......... 924,915,355 

Insurance in force Jan. 1, 1931, 

2,812,938 policies for....... 7,626,719,775 


To emphasize the range of service of 
the New York Life Insurance Company 
during its eighty-six years of continu- 
ous operation through good times and 
bad times, the following table is pre- 
sented summarizing the financial 
growth of business development: 


Resume 1845-1930 


Premium income received... $4,468,725,154 
Paid for death claims...... 1,106,056,802 


Paid to living policyholders.. 2,070,308,493 
Total payments to _ policy 
Rear 3,176,365,295 
pe, eee 1,789,067,734 
Total benefits to policyholders 4,965,433,029 
Excess of benefits over pre- 
RE hdb.eainls Chere Waite eo 496,707,875 


The above presentation shows that 
while policyholders have paid the enor- 
mous sum of $4,468,725,154 in premi- 
ums since organization, they have re- 
ceived in death claims and other bene- 
fits $3,176,365,295, while there is yet 
being held for their protection $1,789,- 
067,734 making the total benefits to pol- 
icyholders since organization $4,965,- 
433,029 or $496,707,875 more than was 
paid in by them. Thus, policyholders 
have received $1.10 for every dollar of 
premium which they have paid. The 
New York Life Insurance Company 
was organized eighty-six years ago in 
1845 as a purely mutual legal reserve 
life insurance company owned, operated 
and controlled by its policyholders who 
receive all profits and savings. The 
company’s history and present standing 
shows the great returns policyholders 
have enjoyed and will continue to enjoy 
through the careful management of its 
financial affairs and the extension of 
its business by a well-directed agency 
force. 
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An Insuranee Salesman’s 
A Day by Day Chart Plotted for the 
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Prepare newspaper 

or circular advertis- 

ing based on sug- 
gestion appearing else- 
where in this _ issue. 
Feature Mortgage Re 
demption Insurance 
during March and con- 
centrate extra effort on 
this line. 





Join your local 

Building & Loan 

Organization. You 
will find a high per- 
centage of your fellow 
members to be home 
owners. All Al pros- 
pects for mortgage re- 
demption insurance. 


Prepare a_ special 
prospect file of 
mortgage insurance 
prospects for intensive 
canvassing during this 
month. The B. & L., 
official records, real es- 
tate news, etc., are 
sources of new names. 





5 Mail to this pros- 
pect list sales liter- 


ature on the special 
coverage. Follow up 
with a personal letter 
requesting an_ inter- 
view. Be willing to 
make a great many 
night calls. 
Make this “Save A 
Home” week. 


Your Association 

activities warrant 

at least one day a 
month. For instance, in 
New York City today 
is the Annual Sales 
Congress. Attendance 
may be worth a 
month’s income to you. 
The Idea Mill. 





The afternoon of 

this day can very 

profitably be de- 
voted to calling on 
policyholders. Your 
files will produce am- 
ple prospects for mort- 
gage insurance. These 
are the cream of the 
crop. 








You should have 

sufficient leads from 

letters and adver 
tising to enable you to 
devote a large part of 
your canvassing day to 
the March leader. 
Practically every home 
owner is a prospect. 


1 Remember that 
the majority of 
home owners are 
also prospects for edu- 
cational insurance. Sell 
both special coverages 
where possible. Talk it 
after every sale and 
prepare the prospect 
for future effort. 


1 1 A canvassing 
idea. If you are 


a B. & L. mem- 
ber you will be able to 
discover a community 
resident whose home 
was lost to his family 
at his death. Make an 
example of the case. 


1? Pending replies 
from prospects 

solicited by let- 
ter, try a dozen cold 
canvass calls’ today. 
One call may develop a 
dozen real leads. If 
calling at homes ask 
for the husband’s busi- 
ness address. 








1] 3 The weekly issue 
of THE SPECTA- 
TOR is due today. 
The men who write its 
sales articles are es- 
tablished leaders. Read 
every issue thoroughly, 
both for educational 
and news articles. 





14 Saturday after- 
noon holds gold- 

en hours for the 
mortgage insurance 
salesman. Some pros- 
pects turned you down 
at office calls. Try 
again at their homes. 
The wife will want to 
keep the house. 



















1 Check up on 
6 your routine 

production. This 
suggested mortgage re- 
demption effort is sup- 
posed to represent 
added production for 
the month. Watch out 
for arrears on_ bor- 
rowed policies. 
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Calendar for Mareh 


Guidance of Life Insurance Agents 





1 Wear a bit of 
green today. 
Keep the adver- 

tising going—and 
fresh. Follow up the 
letter appeal. Even a 
good idea crystallizes 
slowly when its assimi- 
lation involves an ex- 
penditure of money. 


1 See six owners 
of business prop- 
erty today. They 
should regard your 
special coverage as a 
necessary business ex- 
pense. In addition the 
premiums are substan- 
tial. And they are new 
prospects. 


1 Watch death 
claims paid to 
your policyhold- 
ers. There is a news 
story in every case 
where life insurance 
leaves the widow in 
comfortable circum- 
stances. See that it is 
printed in your paper. 


2? Fraternize with 
your civic asso- 
ciation members. 
Be a mixer. George F. 
Babbitt, the real estate 
man, is a most valuable 
contact. He can steer 
you to new business to 
your mutual advan- 
tage. 





a Perhaps you 
don’t hold with 
business golf but 
if you intend to spend 
this afternoon on the 
links it will probably be 
just as much fun even 
if your associates do 
happen to own mort- 
gaged homes. 





owner? If so, 

check over the 
list of people who dig 
into your own bank- 
roll. The plumber, the 
decorator, the doctor, 
and dentist, and, yes, 
the fire insurance 
agent. Call on them. 


y Are you a home 


? Try a final let- 
ter and change 
your advertising 
copy. The editor of the 
paper and the business 
manager probably own 
homes. Prospects are 
where you find them. 
Clients where you sell 
them. 





2? Check your pro- 
5 duction against 

last year. There 
are five more working 
days in March. If you 
are not ahead, remem- 
ber that insurance can 
be sold under electric 
lights. Phone a selected 
list for night calls. 


2? Lay the ground 
work for your 
April campaign 
well in advance of the 
first. THE SPECTATOR, 
out today, contains per- 
tinent suggestions and 
sales helps for next 
month. 


ya | Fire insurance 
agents can help 

you a lot. They 
deal exclusively with 
your prospects. In 
many cases you should 
be able to obtain from 
them letters of intro- 
duction. 


2? Preparations for 
Spring Garden- 
ing are under 
way in suburban 
homes. Spend the af- 
ternoon on another se- 
ries of home alls. 
Pride of ownership 
should make the sale 
an easy task. 




















3 Your advertising 
and letters to 
prospects for 
next month’s work 
should be prepared to- 
day. Make a special 
list of pending mort- 
gage redemption pros- 
pects for future atten- 
tion. 








3 Spend a part of 
today’s office 
time in compil- 
ing a permanent day 
by day record of ac- 
complishment for the 
month, It will come in 
handy next year. All 
set for April. 
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Selling Home Security Through 
Advertising 


Every Home Owner, as Well as Owners of 
Business Properties, Will be Interested in This 
Special Coverage; Advertise It During March 


NY special drive for business 
Aves be backed up by news- 

paper advertising and the gen- 
eral agent or manager will find return 
especially worth while when mortgage 
redemption insurance is made the sub- 
ject of the copy. In the first place, the 
field of prospects is a large and fertile 
one; secondly, a high percentage of 
them have neglected this form of pro- 
tection. And, in addition, there is 
probably nothing which is so close to a 
man’s heart and pocketbook as his 
home. Pride of ownership, sense of 
prudence, unselfish regard for others, 
all these prompt the homeowner to 
guarantee the permanence of his hold- 
ings through insurance. 

A well planned series of ads on 
mortgage insurance will pave the way 
for the select list of prospects which 
should form the nucleus of the cam- 


paign, a list to be approached through 
direct mail advertising and personal 
letters. It will further serve to warm 
up the cold canvas and will in many 
cases produce direct leads to new 
business. 

The nature of the copy to be used 
varies with locality. The appeal, how- 
ever, is universal. In a comparatively 
small town it might be advantageous to 
illustrate the advertising with pictures 
of homes which are protected by the 
insurance advertised. The local real 
estate man very often has cuts of many 
homes and the owners in most cases 
would readily extend permission to 
have them displayed with the message. 
In such environment the message may 
be charged with a neighborly note and 
the space used with less regard for the 
number of column inches it occupies. 
But wherever the agency, the news- 


paper will be worth using in some 
degree. 

It is well to bear in mind that the 
prospect, the reader, is interested in 
your message not at all until it clearly 
and forcibly hits him personally. Never 
mind about even outlining the various 
forms of insurance which will protect 
him, or how little it will cost. Stir him 
up, emotionally, about that home he 
owns except for a mortgage, and carry 
on with the idea that you have some- 
thing he needs for the fix he is in. 
That is the mission of the ad in this 
case and once it has accomplished as 
much, you may well congratulate your- 
self. 

A suggestion for advertising, as well 
as for canvassing, is that you watch 
new real estate developments. Follow 
them up while the varnish is still wet 
on the woodwork. Use direct mail ad- 
vertising, as well as your regular news- 
paper space, and treat yourself to a 
billboard somewhere in the vicinity. 
The owners of the homes that go to 
make up subdivisions very often are 
young folks just starting out, or others 
who have saved for such a realization, 
and they are ready to take the whole 
works. They will want full protection, 
just as the buyer of a new car accepts 
the entire expense charge without 
question. 








“I MAY NOT 


ment—as long as you live. 


Think it over. Our 

agent will probably 

call on you this 
month 


Telephone 


“But you will always have a 
home—and plenty to eat.” 
wife believed you, of course, when 
you made that modest promise, 
just as you believed there could 
be no possible doubt of its fulfill- 


MAKE CERTAIN 


Settle forever that problem right 
now. Guarantee to your wife and 
children a home as long as they 
live through mortgage redemp- 
tion insurance. A number of low 
cost plans are available. 
explain them to you. 


Agency Signature 


BE RICH,” 


Your 





Let us 


Address 





The Widows 
Might 


Your widow (cheerful thought) 
might, but the chances are that 
she couldn’t do it—make those 
mortgage payments with the 
clock-like regularity so dear to 
the hearts of mortgagees. 


If you live, as you probably will, 
you will make them—every last 
one—and the home will be free 
and clear. 


Sign up with us for a Mortgage 
Redemption insurance policy and 
we will make them for you if you 
should happen to leave the job 
unfinished. 


Make that property yours in the 
fullest sense of the word. Make 
it certain. 


Signature 


Phone Address 
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sale involving a residence opens 

up an opportunity, in two senses 
of the word, for placing insurance to 
cover the mortgage should the home 
owner die before the mortgage has 
been redeemed. 

In the first place, most sales of this 
sort involve a mortgage, thus provid- 
ing the need for insurance. In the 
second place, a mortgage is a sizable 
liability to most folks, and the man 
who buys a home has no illusions con- 
cerning the fact that it would make a 
dent in the family exchequer should 


Pies invotving every real estate 
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his death throw his family on their 
own resources. In other words, here 
is an insurance contract you can offer 
him with a reason that will appeal to 
him—he is ripe for the offering. 

As in most other life insurance sales, 
there are a variety of forms available 
for the purpose, from a straight term 
up through an endowment. The man 
who is straining every nerve to pay 
for his home will prefer the term 
policy, possibly on a renewable or con- 
vertible basis. Another man, with 
greater resources and not particularly 
addicted to a saving habit, might better 








be sold an endowment to apply on the 
mortgage at maturity, even though 
from the savings angle he might do 
better with judicious investments, if 
he would, 

As in our other letters, our offering 
this week is primarily a first approach, 
broaching the need for covering the 
family’s liability as represented by the 
mortgage—enough to set the man 
thinking and make him receptive of 
the specific plans from which he can 
make a choice, as you lay them before 
him. 
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Leave Your Home 
Free and Clear 


(Concluded from page 6) 


built his home; and, of course, his own 
earning power ceased forever at his 
death. The home that he left his wife 
was largely a debt, a burden to add to 
her worries and cares. She was forced 
to sell out in order to satisfy the claims 
of the mortgagor, and at such a loss 
that a mere pittance was left over for 
the support of herself and her four- 
teen-year-old son whom they had been 
planning to send to the State university 
The boy never went to college. 


The Alternatives 


What can happen when you pass out 
of the picture leaving your home en- 
cumbered by a mortgage? Any one of 
three things: 


(1) Your family, cut off from your 
earning power, could get rid of the 
house at a forced sale, probably re- 
sulting in a considerable money 
sacrifice due to the necessity of 
selling immediately, when it might 
be a slack time in the real estate 
market. 


Your family could pay off the 
mortgage from your general estate 
and general life insurance funds. 
This of course would leave just so 
much less income, lower their 
standard of living and correspond- 
ingly impair the chances to give 
the children the educational oppor- 
tunities you would want them to 
have. 


-~ 
bo 


(3) A special mortgage policy, if taken 
in time, would automatically pro- 
vide all the funds necessary to 
wipe out the mortgage at your 
death. That is to say, the very 
occasion which would make neces- 
sary these funds, would automat- 
ically and immediately provide 
them. 

If a special policy is taken, the life 
insurance becomes a mortgage redemp- 
tion sinking fund. The cost is sur- 
prisingly low. Simply add 1 or 2 per 
cent to the carrying charge while you 
are alive and well, and the mortgage 
will be automatically paid up at your 
death. 

While term insurance is often sold 
for this purpose, if a more permanent 
plan is used it will provide funds if 
the husband lives, dies or is disabled, 
as follows: 


Sales Slants 

The classic approach is often, “For 
1 or 2 per cent additional, Mr. Jones, 
you can guarantee that funds will 
be provided to pay off the mortgage 
in full in case anything serious hap- 
pens to you.” 

I sometimes wonder, however, if a 
more selfish appeal cannot be used to 
good advantage here as in so many 
other instances. Take the case of a 
man with a $10,000 mortgage, age 
thirty-five, for whom we are suggest- 
ing an ordinary life policy of that 
amount. 

“Mr. Jones, if you'll pardon my men- 
tioning a rather personal matter, I pre- 
sume that your present income is 
rather necessary to you and your 
family. Isn’t that so? Your earning 
power, contingent, of course, on your 
being able physically to work, is vitally 
necessary? And following good finan- 
cial custom, you have a mortgage on 
your home. Here’s the question I won- 
der if you have ever asked yourself: 
‘If I am disabled for any reason— 
automobile, say, either because I was 
in one or in front of one—how will I 
keep up the payments and interest on 
my mortgage?’ 

“Under such a condition, living ex- 
penses would go right on while your 
income very largely stops. If you and 
your family had to live for some time 
on what you have been able to save, 
it would be somewhat of a drain on 
wouldn’t it? And 
meeting interest and installment pay- 
ments on the mortgage would be diffi- 
cult, perhaps not even possible. What 
have yon done, Mr. Jones, what pro- 
vision have you made to protect your- 


your resources, 


self and your family as well, to make 
sure that you’ll have a roof over your 
head, come what may? 

“If you live, Mr. Jones, we will, say 
at the end of twenty years, give you 
back the money you have deposited 
(saved) by this method, and you'll 
have a handy little nest egg for in- 
vestment or to take that trip to Europe 
you have planned all your life.” 


Other Approaches 
“That fine home of yours, for which 
you have worked so hard, may be a 
liability for your family. Add 1 or 2 
per cent to the carrying charge, and 








(1) Meet payments, taxes and expenses of up- | If you become dis- 
keep abled 

(2) Mortgage will be completely wiped off the If you don’t live 
slate 

(3) Accumulated funds will provide you yourself | If you live 
with retirement income for life 
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it becomes a clear-cut asset, not a bur- 
den for your widow.” 


* * oa 


“What do you want your family to 
inherit—a home, or a debt?” 


* * * 


“Through a mortgage redemption 
policy you can remove the one great 
weakness in home payment plans, and 
keep the mortgage on the right side of 
the ledger,” 

“A man can’t take his money away 
to Heaven with him. But he can take 
the mortgage, or at least wipe it out 
automatically at his death. The one 
who holds your mortgages cannot do 
this for you, but a good life insurance 
company can, through a mortgage re- 
demption policy, so that no matter 
what happens to you, no one can take 
away your home from your wife and 
family. In other words, you can ‘bury 
the mortgage with the man.’ ” 


* * * 


“Mortgage insurance enables a man 
to do the thing right—when he buys a 
home to buy it, not simply buy a part 
of it.” 

Conclusion 

Like everything else, there are two 
sides to the mortgage insurance ques- 
tion, which to us appear something 
like this: 

Pro: Prospects are well-defined and 

easily located. 

Con: There may be an acute lack of 
funds, or the necessity for 
family protection may be the 
primary need. 

Fire insurance on dwelling houses is 
so common today as to be almost uni- 
versal; yet only a handful of houses 
in any given community will be de- 
stroyed by fire. Mortgage insurance 
is by no means so universal. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of homes are 
encumbered with mortgages and at the 
same time are without the compensat- 
ing protection of mortgage insurance. 
Yet every mortgage in the land must 
eventually be paid—by the husband or 
by the widow. 

The last few years have witnessed 
remarkable growth in the public ac- 
ceptance of business insurance and life 
insurance trusts. There is no reason 
to doubt that, building on an equally 
sound premise and fundamental need, 
we shall witness in the next few years 
great strides in the amortization of 
mortgages through the mortgage re- 
demption policy offered by life insur- 
ance companies. 

ok < * 
The mortgage MUST be paid; either 


by you or by your estate (wife). 
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New York Sales Con- 
gress Program 





Impressive List of Speakers; 
Governor Roosevelt to Ad- 
dress Banquet Throng 


The Life Underwriters’ Association 
of the City of New York will hold its 
eleventh annual sales congress and 
forty-fifth annual banquet in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Hotel Astor on Friday, 
March 6. The program lists one of the 
most impressive aggregations of speak- 
ing talent and sales features ever com- 
piled for the benefit of the life under- 
writer and President Leon Gilbert 
Simon and William C. Bawden, execu- 
tive manager of the association, are to 
be congratulated upon the excellence of 
their work. 

Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt will 
deliver an address at the banquet, 
which is to be held at 6:30 p. m. He 
will be followed by Edward James Cat- 
tell, noted lecturer from Philadelphia. 
A program of entertainment by pro- 
fessional talent will enliven the fes- 
tivities. 

The sales congress program will be 
opened by President Simon, whose 
topic is “The Second Decade.” He will 
be followed by Roger B. Hull, manag- 
ing director and general counsel of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, who will discuss the trend of 
life insurance selling under the title 
“The Modern Life Underwriter—A 
Social Engineer.” 

Theodore M. Riehle, Equitable man- 
ager, whose chairmanship of the mem- 
bership committee has brought to the 
association the largest registration in 
the history of the organization, will 
discuss “Prospecting.” His energetic 
methods assure for him the undivided 
attention of the attendance. 

Other features of the session will be: 

“An Investment Idea” — talking 
movie, with introduction by Clarence 
Axman, editor, The Eastern Under- 
writer. Cast—Vincent B. Coffin, edu- 
cational director, Penn Mutual; Ralph 
G. Engelsman, general agent in New 
York City, Penn Mutual. 

Sales Demonstration—Charles_ C. 
Gilman, special agent in Boston, Na- 
tional Life of Vermont—prospect. Earl 
G. Manning, general agent in Boston, 
John Hancock—Agent. 

“Privileged Property”—Denis Bran- 
don Maduro, counsel, Life Under- 
writers’ Association. 


Life Insurance 





TRI-STATE SALES CONGRESS 


Several thousand life under- 
writers, bankers and trust com- 
pany representatives from Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and Dela- 
ware will gather at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel on Thursday, 
March 26, in an all-day confer- 
ence under the auspices of the 
Tri-State Life Insurance Con- 
gress, according to James O. Jen- 
sen, general chairman, who pre- 
sided at the organization meeting 


at the Penn Athletic Club on 
Thursday. 
“Safety, the First Considera- 


tion,” will be the general theme 
of the conference. Many themes 
were submitted, but the one pre- 
sented by E. J. Berlet, founder of 
the Life Trust Round Table, was 
unanimously adopted. 

Those attending last Thurs- 
day’s conference in addition to 
General Chairman Jensen were 
L. F. Paret, chairman, Managers’ 
Participation; Alexander V. Tis- 
dale, in charge of Attendance; 
Donald G. Beard, Bank and Trust 
Company Participation; E. J. Ber- 
let, Publicity and Public Rela- 
tions; Fernand Baruch, Banquet 
and Reception; Frank Wight, Fi- 
nance; Arthur B. Cheyney, presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, and 
J. Renwick Montgomery, General 
Chairman of last year’s Congress. 











“Selling Through the Business In- 
surance Approach”—Anthony H. Rut- 
gers, Chatham Phenix National Bank 
& Trust Co. 


WILLIAM McCALLUM RESIGNS AS 
VICE-PRESIDENT 

William McCallum has resigned as 
vice-president and agency director of 
the National Fidelity Life Insurance 
Company, Kansas City. He was for- 
merly connected with the Bankers Na- 
tional Life in the same capacity, leav- 
ing that company to go with the Na- 
tional Fidelity. Mr. McCallum has 
not announced his plans for the future 
but his many friends in the business 
expect to see him back in harness again 
very shortly. 





A. C. SAVAGE 

A. C. Savage, vice-president of the 
Royal Union Life Insurance Company 
and former insurance commissioner for 
the State of Iowa, died at his home in 
Des Moines last Sunday. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, a daughter and his 
mother. 


Stockholders Approve 
Merger 





Springfield Life and Abraham 
Lincoln Life to Operate 
Under Latter Name 


Approval, both by the stockholders 
and by the Illinois department, to the 
merger of the Abraham Lincoln Life 
and the Springfield Life was given at 
the February meeting of the two com- 
panies. The combined companies will 
operate under the name of the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Life Insurance Company. 
The approval by the stockholders was 
unanimous. 

Statements concerning the merger 
issued by H. B. Hill, president of the 
former Lincoln company, who has been 
elected president of the combined com- 
pany, and A. L. Hereford, president of 
the Springfield Life, who will be chair- 
man of the new board, both expressed 
pleasure that the merger has been suc- 
cessfully worked out and cited benefits 
to the public expected to result. 

President Hill said: 

“Naturally we are pleased with the 
fact that all details have been worked 
out and that the proposition has been 
unanimously approved by the policy- 
holders of the Springfield Life Insur- 
ance Company and by the stockholders 
of our company, the Abraham Lincoln 
Life Insurance Company, and, lastly, 
official approval given by the Insurance 
Department of the State of Illinois. 

“The Springfield Life was an Old 
Line Mutual Company, having no cap- 
ital stock and controlled by its policy- 
holders, while the Abraham Lincoln 
Life is an Old Line Capital Stock Com- 
pany and is controlled by its stock- 
holders, and this merger will give the 
policyholders of the Springfield Life the 
known advantages and additional pro- 
tection of a Capital Stock Company. 

“The Abraham Lincoln Life was in- 
corporated June 18, 1919, and com- 
menced business January 10, 1920, so 
by the completion of this transaction, 
which o¢curred this past week, it gives 
the Abraham Lincoln Life insurance in 
force aggregating an amount in excess 
of $90,000,000, with assets over $12,- 
500,000.” 

Chairman of the Board Hereford 
said: “The merger of these two life in- 
surance companies will result in one 
company with an enlarged volume of 

(Concluded on page 27) 
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Part Time Agents Subject 
of Resolution 


Chicago Life Underwriters Con- 
demn Promiscuous A ppoint- 
ment, Insisting on Quali- 
fication 


CHICAGO, Feb. 23.—Steps to curb the 
promiscuous appointment of part time 
life insurance agents in Chicago were 
taken last week by the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters with the 
adoption of a strong resolution by the 
board of directors and managers’ divi- 
sion condemning the practice. The 
action of the board was announced at 
the meeting at which Roger B. Hull 
was the principal speaker. The reso- 
lution follows: 

“Part time contracts should be con- 
fined to those who wish to supplement 
their present income, who are willing 
to take the necessary training to fit 
themselves to solicit creditably and ul- 
timately prepare themselves for the 
full time life insurance work. If a 
part time agent has not qualified as a 
full time agent within twelve months 
from the date of the original contract, 
the contract is to be cancelled and not 
renewed. 

“Commissions should not be paid to 
part timers for policies on their own 
lives, relatives, or business associates 
until they have paid for at least three 
cases of acceptable business not derived 
from these sources. 


“The committee was unanimous in 
the opinion that there should be no cir- 
cularizing nor solicitation by letter nor 
advertising for part time agents.” 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

The annual statement of the Pan- 
American Life Insurance Company, 
New Orleans, La., shows that as of 
December 31, 1930, the total net re- 
sources of the company were $27,138,- 
879. Insurance in force as of that date 
was over $190,583,000. The capital of 
the company is $1,000,000. The sur- 
plus over all liabilities, which includes 
the capital, is $2,281,806. The com- 
pany is nineteen years old and it has 
paid to policyholders and beneficiaries 
$24,329,210. The Pan-American was 
organized in 1911. The following year 
it absorbed the business of the Louisi- 
ana National Life Assurance Society 
and since then it has also reinsured 
the Four States Life, of Texarkana, 
Arkansas; the Cosmopolitan Life, At- 
lanta, Ga., and the Meridian Life, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Crawford H. Ellis is 
the president, and E. G. Simmons is 
vice-president and general manager. 
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Equitable Life Statement 


At the Annual Meeting of the Board 
of Directors of The Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of the United States 
held Feb. 19, a report on the transac- 
tions of 1930 and the complete 71st 
Annual Statement as of Dec. 31 last 
were submitted by President Thomas I. 
Parkinson. 

Conspicuous in the figures for the 
year is total new insurance of $975,- 
444,397, comprising $805,188,764 in Or- 
dinary insurance and $170,255,633 
Group Insurance. In addition, new life 
annuities were issued to the extent of 
$123,513,696 figured on the insurance 
production basis. Excluding all Group 
business, the total life insurance and 
annuities issued during the year rep- 
resents a slight increase over 1929. 


President Parkinson reported that 
during the year the company passed 
the $7,000,000,000 mark in total insur- 
ance in force, closing the year with 
policies totaling $7,118,735,000. This is 
an increase of $357,812,000 over 1929. 


To the Editor 


It will be of interest to you to learn 
that Lewis C. Gregg, who drew the il- 
lustrations and cartoons run from time 
to time in THE SPECTATOR, and who il- 
lustrated the most of our “Mobley 
Folders,” has, following a year spent in 
Paris, retired, from the staff of The 
Atlanta Constitution to devote all of 
his time to filling the demand for his 
work in oils and portraiture. 

Prominent Atlantans have, since Mr. 
Gregg gave up cartooning, kept him 
steadily engaged in his new field. At 
a private exhibition given recently at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas K. 
Glenn in Atlanta (chairman of the 
Board First National Bank), 400 in- 
vited guests had the opportunity to 
see and admire Mr. Gregg’s paintings. 

When the work of such a man has 
been by THE SPECTATOR made available 
to life companies, general agents and 
their public at such nominal prices, 
and they refuse to take it, except in 
negligible quantities—it is certainly 
past my understanding. 

MARVIN C. MOBLEY. 


NEW DETROIT AGENCY 
A. Bodycombe has been appointed 
general agent for the Home Life of 
New York at Detroit, Mich., effective 
March 1. 





Standard Life 
officers. Left to 
right: 

J. M. Hartfield, 
George W. Coving- 
ton and Thomas E. 
Hand 


George W. Covington 
Elected President 





Succeeds General J. B. Stirling as 
Head of The Standard Life 
Insurance Co. 


JACKSON, Miss., Feb. 19.—After a 
two day session stockholders of the 
Standard Life made certain changes in 
the company’s board of directors, the 
directors then electing George W. Cov- 
ington to succeed Gen. J. B. Stirling as 
president of the company. General 
Manager Thomas E. Hand was re- 
elected. 

J. M. Hartfield was elected chair- 
man of the board of directors, and 
Maj. G. L. Donald was elected first 
vice-president. Mr. Covington is a 
prominent Mississippi financier. Among 
other institutions, he heads the Bank 
of Hazlehurst. Mr. Hartfield is presi- 
dent of the Merchants Bank & Trust 
Co., of Jackson. Major Donald is 
president of the Guaranty Deposit 
Bank of Jackson, and is not only one of 
the best known financiers in Missis- 
sippi, but is one of the State’s most 
popular citizens. Under the new ad- 
ministration the company should go 
forward. 

Recently, the First National Bank of 
Jackson, of which Gen. Stirling, for- 
mer head of the Standard, was presi- 
dent, closed its doors. Although the 
Standard Life had been a large de- 
positor in the closed bank, it withdrew 
all of its funds from the bank just 
prior to the bank’s failure, and lost 
nothing on account of the failure. 

The Standard has been admitted to 
Tennessee, and will open agency head- 
quarters in Nashville, with S. T. Hop- 
kins in charge. 


CERF AGENCY EXPANDS 

The L. A. Cerf, Jr., agency of the 
Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Philadelphia has leased a large 
unit in 107 William Street—60 John 
Street, New York City. This agency 
moved to 60 John Street less than two 
years ago and has grown so rapidly 
as to necessitate taking larger quarters 
in the 30 story addition now being 
erected by the New Amsterdam Cas- 
ualty Company for March occupancy. 
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New and Retired Companies in 1930 


Listing Life Companies, Assessment 
Associations and Fraternal Orders 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
PROJECTED IN 1930 





American Eagle Life Insurance Co., 
Decatur, Ill. Being organized with 
proposed capital of $100,000. 

Central National Life Ins. Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. In process of organiza- 
tion. 

Chieftain Life Ins. Co., Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. Incorporated March 18, 1930, 
as a mutual legal reserve company. 
President, J. W. Beardsley. 

Columbia Catholic Life Ins. Co., Sioux 
City, Iowa. Incorporated Sept., 1930, 
as a mutual legal reserve life com- 


pany. 

Cornbelt Life Ins. Co., Lincoln, Neb. 
Being organized with authorized 
capital of $250,000. 

Great Union Life Ins. Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Being organized by E. C. Steffens, 
formerly president of State Life of 
Illinois. Proposed capital, $100,000. 

Massasoit Life Ins. Co., Boston, Mass. 
Applied for permission, from state 
legislature, to incorporate as a life 
insurance company with a proposed 
capital of $200,000. 

Nevada National Life Ins. Co., Reno, 
Nev. Being organized with an au- 
thorized capital of $200,000. 

North American Life Ins. Co., Denver, 
Colo. Being organized with an au- 
thorized capital of $100,000. 

Pilot Life Insurance Co., Springfield, 
Ill. Being organized as a legal re- 
serve life company with proposed 
capital of $100,000. 

Progressive Life Ins. Co., Denver, Colo. 
Proposed capital $200, 000 and sur- 
plus $150,000. 

Rocky Mountain Life Ins. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 

San Francisco Life Ins. Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Seaboard National Life Ins. Co., Long 
Beach, Cal. Proposed capital is 
$350,000. 

Sooner Old Line Life Ins. Co., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. Incorporated 
March 24, 1930, to operate as a legal 
reserve life insurance company. 

Temperance Life Insurance Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Incorporated as a 
stock life insurance company July 
29, 1930, with proposed capital of 
$100,000. 

Western Union Life Insurance Co., 
Lincoln, Neb. Incorporated to oper- 
ate on stock legal reserve plan. 

Wichita Life Insurance Co., Wichita, 
Kan. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
LICENSED IN 1930 





All American Life Insurance Co.. 
Amarillo, Texas. Licensed June 26, 
1930, as a stock life insurance com- 
pany with paid-in capital of —— 000. 

American Mutual Insurance Co., Nash- 
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ville, Tenn. Incorporated May 27, 
1930, and licensed June 16, 1930. 
Writes commercial health and acci- 
dent business at present time but 
will write life insurance in near fu- 
ture. President, E. G. Sharpe; sec- 
retary, George L. Hicks. 

Bankers Union Life Insurance Co., 
1300 Grant St., Denver, Colo. Li- 
censed as an old line legal reserve 
company. President, C. B. McCor- 
mick; secretary, J. A. Rice. 

Beacon Life Insurance Co., Tulsa, 
Okla. Licensed May 26, 1930, and 
commenced business June 2, 1930, as 
a stock legal reserve life company 
with authorized capital of $500,000. 
President, S. DeZell Hawley; secre- 
tary, L. E. Mitchell. 

Community Life Insurance Co., Little 
Rock, Ark. Incorporated and licensed 
July 27, 1930, with paid-in capital of 
$100,000 and _ paid-i surplus of 
$60,000 as a stock life, health and ac- 
cident company. President, A. G. 
Ingalls; secretary, F. A. Pickard. 

General Mutual Life Ins. Co., Van 
Wert, Ohio. Licensed July 28, 1930. 
Capital, $100,000, paid-in surplus, 
$75,000. President, C. A. L. Pur- 
mort; secretary, C. M. Purmort. 

Gibraltar Life and Accident Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. Incorporated August 13, 
and licensed September 13, 1930, as 
a stock life and casualty company 
with a paid-in capital of $100,000. 

Guaranty Life Ins. Co. of New York, 
122 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Incorporated April 29, 1929, and be- 
gan business April 7, 1930, writing 
life, health and accident insurance. 
Paid-in capital, $150,000, and paid-in 
surplus, $750,000. President, Edwin 
aan secretary, John S. Rus- 
sell. 

Guaranty Trust Mutual Life Ins. Co., 
Dallas, Texas. Licensed August 25, 
1930, and commenced business as a 
mutual legal reserve company Sept. 
1, 1930. President, R. H. Porter; 
secretary and treasurer, J. J. Bur- 


nett 

Midwest Mutual Life Ins. Co., Broad- 
way and First Ave., Fargo, N. D. 
Incorporated June 11, 1930, and was 
licensed June 13, 1930, as a mutual 
legal reserve life company. 

National Defense Life Ins. Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Incorporated March 7, 
1929, and licensed Jan. 2, 1930, as a 
legal reserve life company. Paid-in 
capital was $100,000 and paid-in sur- 
plus of $21,621. President, R. E. 
Coontz; secretary and treasurer, M. 
L. Hersey. 

Pacific Northwest Life Ins. Co., Great 
Falls, Mont. Organized in 1929 and 
licensed Jan. 6, 1930, as a mutual 
legal reserve life insurance company. 

Paul Revere Life Insurance Company, 
18 Chestnut St., Worcester, Mass. 
Licensed July 10, 1930, as a stock 
life insurance company. Capital 
paid-in $400,000 and surplus $200,- 
000. 

Planet Insurance Company, Fort 


Worth, Tex. President, Tom ‘gi 
vice- -president and secretary, J. 
Mistrot. Licensed in August, 1930. 

Pyramid Life Insurance Co., Charlotte, 
N. C. Licensed July 1, 1930, as a 
stock company. Capital, $182,340, and 
surplus, $65,449. 

Southern Central Life Ins. Co., Rosen- 
baum Bldg., Meridian, Miss. Licensed 
Feb. 4, 1930. Authorized capital 
$520,000. James H. Skewes, presi- 
dent; J. S. Sinclair, secretary. 

Southern Life and Accident Ins. Co., 
Greensboro, N. C. Incorporated Aug. 
8, 1930, and licensed Sept. 8, 1930, as 
an industrial life, health and acci- 
dent —g 3 ———— $50,000, and 
surplus, $25,0 

Union Plan ll Co., 1123 Mer- 
chants Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
Incorporated Sept. 2, 1930.  Li- 
censed Oct. 7, 1930, with paid-in cap- 
ital of $15,700. 

Union States Life Ins. Co., Portland, 
Ore. Licensed in 1930. 

United Pacific Life Ins. Co., Seattle, 
Wash. Incorporated March 27, 1930, 
and licensed April 1, 1930, to trans- 
act life, accident and health insur- 
ance. Capital stock $125,000. Sur- 
plus to policyholders $250,000. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
RETIRED IN 1930 











American Old Line Life Ins. Co., 
Omaha, Neb. Reinsured in February, 
1930, by the Calumet National Life 
Insurance Co. which in turn changed 
its title to American Old Line Ins. 
Co., Chicago, Il. 

American Southern Life Ins. Co., Lake 
Charles, La. Reinsured by Great 
— of Dallas, Tex., on Feb. 11, 
1930. 

Atlas Life and Accident Insurance Co., 
Campbellsville, Ky. Merged with Re- 
public Life and Accident Ins. Co., 
Louisville, Ky., Aug. 20, 1930, chang- 
ing title to the Atlas Republic Ins. 
Co., Campbellsville, Ky. 

Business Men’s Insurance Company, 
Greensboro, N. C. Reinsured by Dur- 
ham Life of Raleigh, N. C., May 31, 
1930. 

Citizens Life Insurance Company, 
Huntsville, Ala. Ordinary and indus- 
trial business reinsured by Liberty 
— Life Ins. Co., Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Elkhorn Life and Accident Ins. Co., 
Norfolk, Neb. Merged with the Pa- 
cific States Life Ins. Co., Hollywood, 
Cal., on Dec. 8, 1930. 

First National Life Ins. Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. Reinsured by Universal Life Ins. 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., December, 1930. 

Grange Life Insurance Company, Lan- 
sing, Mich. Reinsured by the Michi- 
gan Life of Detroit as of April 29, 
1930. 

John Mitchell Mutual Life Ins. Co., 
Hazleton, Pa. Reinsured by Union 
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Cooperative Ins. Assn., Washington, 
D. C., May 31, 19sv. 

Kentucky State Life Ins. Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. Merged with American Liie 
and Accident ins. Co. or Louisville, 
Ky., in November, 1930. 

Lewis and Clark Life ins. Co., Great 
Falls, Mont. Keinsurea by Mountain 
States Life Ins. Co., Hollywood, Cal., 
June 6, 1930, which in turn changed 
its titie to Pacific States Life Ins. 
Co., Jury 1, 1930. 

Midwest Life Ins. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Application for dissolution filed by 
Superintendent of Missouri Ins. Dept. 
on April 26, 1930. 

Peoples Health and Life Ins. Co., Sa- 
vannah, Ga. Reinsured by Guaranty 
Life Ins. Co., Savannah, Ga., March 
24, 1930. 

Peoples Life Insurance Co., Chicago, 
Ill. Taken over by Mississippi Val- 
ley Life Ins. Co. of St. Louis, Mo., in 
1930. 

Peoples Life Ins. Co., Charleston, S. C. 
Purchased by the Liberty Life Ins. 
Co., Greenville, S. C., on Sept. 29, 
1930. 

Pilot Life Reinsurance Co., New York, 
N. Y. Retired from business in 1930. 

Reinsurance Life Company of America, 
Chicago, Ill. Reinsured by Security 
Life Ins. Co. of Amer., Chicago, IIl., 
Aug. 5, 1930. 

Republic Life and Accident Ins. Co., 
Louisville, Ky. Merged with Atlas 
Life and Accident Ins. Co., Camp- 
bellsville, Ky., Aug. 20, 1930, chang- 
ing title to the Atlas Republic Ins. 
Co., Campbellsville, Ky. 

Sedalia Life Ins. Co., Sedalia, Mo. Re- 
insured by American Savings Life 
Ins. Co., Kansas City, Mo., June 30, 
1930. 

Teachers Legal Reserve Mutual Life 
Ins. and Annuity Co., Austin, Tex. 
Receiver appointed in September, 
1930. 

Toledo Travelers Life Insurance Co., 
Toledo, Ohio. Reinsured by Ohio Na- 
tional Life Ins. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
on Feb. 3, 1930. 

Travelers Equitable Ins. Co., Minneap- 
olis, Minn. Reinsured by the Des 
Moines Life and Annuity Co. on Nov. 
29, 1930. 

Union National Life Ins. Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. Reinsured by Mountain 
States Life Ins. Co., Hollywood, Cal., 
on April 7, 1930. which in turn 
changed its title to Pacific States 
Life Ins. Co., July 1, 1930. 

Western States Life Assurance Co., 
Clayton, Mo. Reinsured by the 
American Savings Life Ins. Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., in April, 1930. 


pany with a capital of $50,000. 
Southwestern Life Ins. Corp. of Mo., 

Springfield, Mo. In process of organ- 

ization as a stipulated premium com- 


pany. 
Unity Mutual Life & Accident Co., Los 

Angeles, Cal. Organized Jan. 14, 

1930, as an assessment association. 





ASSESSMENT ASSOCIATIONS 
AND FRATERNAL ORDERS 
LICENSED IN 1930 











Eureka Mutual Ins. Assn., Eureka, Mo. 
Licensed Nov. 6, 1930, as an assess- 
ment association. 

First National Ins. Co., Columbia, S. 
C. Incorporated May 19, 1930, and 
licensed June 10, 1930, as an indus- 
trial life and sick benefit company. 
Paid-in capital $10,000. 

Lexington Mutual Assessment Assn., 
Inc., Lexington, N. C. Licensed Sept. 
29, 1930, as a mutual assessment life 
company. 

Pioneer Accident Ins. Assn., 831 Scar- 
ritt Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. Licensed 
Dec. 30, 1930, as an assessment com- 
pany. 

Southern Reserve Life Ins. Co., 516 
S. National Blvd., Springfield, Mo. 
Licensed Dec. 30, 1930, as a stipu- 
lated premium company. 

Standard Life Insurance Co., Jefferson 
City, Mo. Incorporated July 3, 1930, 
and licensed July 7, 1930, to operate 
as an assessment association. 

Texas Security Life Ins. Co., Dallas, 
Tex. Licensed May 14, 1930, as a 
stipulated premium company. Paid- 
in capital $150,000. President, Homer 
R. Mitchell; secretary, Ben H. 
Mitchell. ‘ 

United Order of Volga Germans of U. 
S. A., Chicago, Ill. Licensed under 
Illinois fraternal laws on Oct. 3, 
1930. 





ASSESSMENT ASSOCIATIONS 
AND FRATERNAL ORDERS 
RETIRED IN 1930 














ASSESSMENT ASSNS. AND 
FRATERNAL ORDERS PRO- 
JECTED 





Bankers Security Life Co., Little Rock, 
Ark. Organized April 8, 1930, as 
stipulated premium company. 

Equitable Insurance Co. of Cal., Oak- 
land, Cal. Organized April 1, 1930, 
as an assessment association. 

Modern Mosaic Templars of America, 
Little Rock, Ark. Organized Sept. 27, 
1930, as a fraternal organization. 

Olympic Life Ins. Co., Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Organized Sept. 6, 1930, as stipulated 
premium company. 

Southern Reserve Life Insurance Co., 
Springfield, Mo. Being organized to 
operate as a stipulated premium com- 
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American Mutual Agricultural Assess- 
ment Assn., North Wilkesboro, N. C. 
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Voluntary dissolution March 31, 
1930. 

Ancient Order of United Workmen, 
Little Rock, Ark. Reinsured by Na- 
tional Standard Life Insurance Coni- 
pany, Houston, Tex. 

Ancient Order of United Workmen of 
R. L., Providence, R. 1. Merged with 
Ancient Order of United Workmen 
of Boston, Mass. 

Booker T. Washington Life Ins. Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. Reinsured by At- 
lanta Life Ins. Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
June 23, 1930. 

Brothers & Sisters Aid Society, Char- 
lotte, N. C. Retired April 1, 1930. 
Commercial Travelers Mutual Ins. Soc., 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. Reinsured by 
the Confederation Life Association 

June 7, 1930. 

Covenant Life Insurance Co., Chicago, 
Ill. Reinsured by Reliance Mutual 
Life Ins. Co., Chicago, Ill., Jan. 31, 
1930. 

Grand Lodge Knights of Pythias of N. 
C., Inc. (colored), Greensboro, N. C. 
Retired March 31, 1930. 

Grand United Order of Odd Fellows 
(colored), Nashville, N. C. Retired 
Sept. 27, 1930. 

Grand United Order Queen of the 
Orient, Akoskie, N.C. Retired March 
31, 1930. 

Great Southern Fraternal Union, Pine 
Bluff, Ark. Retired in 1930. 

Household of: David, Fayetteville, N. 
C. Retired March 31, 1930. 

Household of Ruth, Fort Smith, Ark. 
Receiver appointed April 23, 1930. 

Knights and Daughters of Tabor, Little 
Rock, Ark. Receiver appointed April 
23, 1930. 

Knights of the Guiding Star of the 
East, Matthews, N. C. Retired March 
31, 1930. 

National Order Mosaic Templars of 
America, Little Rock, Ark. Receiver 
appointed July 19, 1930. 

Physicians Life Ins. Co., Little Rock, 
Ark. Referred to Attorney General 
for liquidation May 13, 1930. 

Scandia Life Ins. Society, New York, 
N. Y. In process of liquidation Nov. 
17, 1930. 

Supreme Circle of United Links, Pine 
Bluff, Ark. Reinsured in 1930. 

United Sons & Daughters of Salem, 
Wallace, N. C. Retired March 31, 
1930. 











ADDRESSES DAVENPORT AGENTS 


Albert E. N. Gray, assistant secre- 
tary of the Prudential Life Insurance 
Co. addressed 135 life underwriters 
and their friends last week following 
a dinner of the Davenport Life Under- 
writers Association. 

His subject “Peeling Oranges” dealt 
with the how and why of selling Life 
Insurance. He brought out that from 
the very time we found that crying 
does not get us what we want, we 
started to become salesmen, in other 
words, salesmanship is an inborn ability 
to make people do what you want them 
to. Sales that are not made are usual- 
ly the best for study. 

S. W. Sanford, general agent for the 
Register Life Insurance Co., was pro- 
gram chairman for the month of Feb- 
ruary. However, during his illness, 
Harold J. Plack, general agent for the 


Indianapolis Life Insurance Co., and 
president of the Life Underwriters 
Association, conducted the meeting. 
Major Fuller, who is manager of the 
Prudential’s Ordinary Department, in- 
troduced the speaker of the evening. 

Mrs. Pritchard, who is on the staff 
of the National Association, will ad- 
dress the local underwriters next month 
at a joint meeting of the Woman’s 
Club and the Underwriters Association. 
Henry Mohl, general agent for the Sun 
Life Insurance Co., is the program 
chairman. 


RALPH H. MUSSER PROMOTED 


Following the policy of the com- 
pany in appointing men from within its 
ranks, the appointment of Ralph H. 
Musser as general agent of the Oregon 
Mutual Life Insurance Company at 
San Diego, has been announced. 
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THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1930 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 

*Bonds Owned . . . . $12,416,841.30 Legal Reserve, Life Insurance 
(Sreeeety Peet dees) Policies . . . - . ~ $18,574,694.10 

Saateeas 
*Stocks Owned . . . . 99,393.50 Reserve, Disability Policies . 187,285.69 
x $B RE Contingent Reserve . . . 2,480,309.06 


Mainly to cover increased 
Disability Claims account ad- 


Real Estate Loans First vancing age of Policyholders 


Mortgages . . . . . 12,857,540.63 Reserve for Epidemics . .  1,000,000.00 
(LemsPreson 8c (Ge Sess) 
eral epidemics 
Investment Fluctuation Fund 100,000.00 
Cash in Banks and Offices . 669,327.29 : ie 
($413,684.40 at Interest) Gross Premiums Paid in 
Advance oe ww & = 340,207.03 
Real Estate Owned .. . 1,148,106.24 Taxes Accrued, But Not Due 341,413.83 
(Mainly Home Office Building) (Payable in 1931 on 1930 Business) 


Due to Agents on Bond 
Loans on Bonds . .. . 60,000.00 Deposits, Etc. . . . . 389,209.67 
(Mainly a Savings Fund) 
Policy Claims in Process of 


Net Unpaid and Deferred Payment and Adjustment 183,356.95 











Pp i + tet © * 752,119.44 
iaantee All Other Items . . . . 157,868.78 
; Liabilities Other Than Capital 
7 
Policy Loans . . . - +  1,046,748.20 and Surplus. . . . . $23,754,345.11 
Interest Due and Accrued . 514,468.51 “Tien thas Bee 3,810,200.00 
TOTAL LIABILITIES . $29,564,545.11 
TOTAL ASSETS . . $29,564, 545.11 (Including Capital and Surplus) $ 
OE NB I ee $ 6,0659,759.70 
TOTAL CLAIMS PAID 31 YEARS ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1930........ 77,875,652.37 
TOTAL LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE DECEMBER 31, 1930............. 315,004,537.00 
*Bonds and Stocks are shown at cost which is materially less than market value December 31. 1930. 


“WE SHIELD MILLIONS” 
C. A. CRAIG, President 
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PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


A very creditable record is reflected 
in the statement of the Philadelphia 
Life Insurance Company of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. The balance sheet is indi- 
cative of a sound financial position. As- 
sets as of Dec. 31, 1930, amounted to 
$13,244,248, principal items of which 
are, first mortgage loans on real estate 
of $6,134,035; loans to policyholders, 
$3,120,688; a well diversified list of 
municipal and other bonds and stock 
of $2,022,558; real estate, $1,193,110; 
other assets including cash, premium 
notes, interest due and accrued, $773,- 
857. Principal item of liability is, of 
course, the policy reserve which shows 
a healthy increase and amounted to 
$11,601,388. Dividends to the credit 
of policyholders were $377,550. Sur- 
plus to policyholders including a capital 
of $700,000 totaled $1,002,622. The 
company during 1930 paid dividends to 
policyholders amounting to $307,927 
and on matured endowments, $73,450; 
death, disability and annuity payments 
in 1930 aggregated $1,169,889. At the 
end of last year, insurance in force 
amounted to $79,515,100 while the in- 
surance paid for during 1930 was $9,- 
404,658. This company has been con- 
servatively managed by executives of 
experience and ability and since its 
organization has paid to policyholders 
or is holding for their benefit at the 
present time, the grand aggregate of 
$32,385,177. 


Quarter of a Century Old 


The Philadelphia Life Insurance 
Company was organized in 1906. It 
has grown consistently and has shown 
regular advances in influence and ser- 
vice. Management has been economic, 
mortality rate moderate and death 
claims have been promptly paid. Its 
officers include, president, Clifford 
Maloney; vice-presidents, Roland S. 
Morris and Jackson Maloney; secretary 
and treasurer, Frank G. Combes; actu- 
ary, Ernest M. Blehl; medical di- 
rectors, Samuel W. Gadd and Joyce T. 
Sheridan; assistant secretary and 
treasurer, Theodore C. Knapp. 


FRANKLIN LIFE PLAN OF RE- 
WRITING POLICIES 

Due to the large increase in policy 
loans the Franklin Life Insurance Com- 
pany brings to the attention of policy- 
holders their privilege of exchanging 
the loaned policy for one with a smaller 
reserve, thereby wiping out indebted- 
ness. This plan does not involve the 
waiving of any premium and the policy- 
holders have always had the privilege 
of making application for exchange in 
this manner. 
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ISSUES SECOND WARNING 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 23.— 
Despite an official warning issued ef- 
fective on and after Jan. 1, 1931, pro- 
hibiting life companies operating in 
Alabama from issuing policies with 
stock, this practice is still being fol- 
lowed by certain companies according 
to information received by Superinten- 
dent of Insurance Greer. In order that 
his ruling might be more readily un- 
derstood he has issued a second notice 
in which he quotes a portion of the 
insurance code. Continued violation of 
this rule by companies or agents will 
result in suspension of licenses, Mr. 
Greer stated. 
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CEDAR RAPIDS LIFE INS. Co. 


At the close of 1930 the net assets 
of the Cedar Rapids Life Insurance 


Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, as 
shown by the annual financial state- 
ment, were $4,140,906. Assets not cov- 
ered by reserve were given as $15,075, 
thus making the gross assets as of 
December 31, 1930, $4,156,882. Insur- 
ance in force as of that date was 
$24,042,273. The legal insurance re- 
serve was $3,733,032; reserve for spe- 
cial benefits and for policy dividends, 
$140,258, and surplus to policyholders, 
$221,327, making the total for protec- 
tion of policyholders $4,094,619. C. B. 
Robbins is president of the company. 








PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE 


co. 














CRAWFORD H. ELLIS 


President 








NEW HIGH MARKS 


for this 
Nineteen- Year-Old Company 


From Annual Statement 
December 31, 1930 


Insurance in Force Over 
$190,583,000.00 | 


Total Net Resources 


$27,138,879.00 


Surplus Over All Liabilities 
(Including $1,000,000 Capital) 


$2.281,806.00 
Total Paid Policyholders and Beneficiaries 


$2.4.329,210.00 





For Agency Information, Address 
TED M. SIMMONS 


Manager, United States Agencies 








PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 








E. G. SIMMONS 
Vice-Pres. and General Manager 
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HE financial story below is a record of 

achievement by men and women who are 
planning to avert want or to build estates. You 
may admire their steadfastness of purpose last 
year under handicaps which tested courage. 


These people—policyholders of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company—are building for their 
future. They would like to know what the future 
holds in store for them and for the country as a 
whole. 


Let them, and other citizens, examine any chart 
of our country’s unparalleled prosperity over the 
past hundred years. It appears, not merely as a 
jagged line, but as a series of towering steps which 
rise steadily onward and upward. 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


Financial Report to Policyholders 
for Year Ending 
December 31, 1930 


RM 2 66.4 od wee eee 
( Larger than any other financial institution in the world) 
Liabilities 
Statutory Reserve . . . . . $2,870,453,034.00 


Reserve for Dividends 
payable in 1931 upon 


Industrial Policies . . . 44,568,156.00 
Ordinary Policies . . . 48,028,166.72 
Accident and Health Policies_2,029,150.00 
Total Dividends . . 94,625,472.72 
All Other Liabilities . . . . 142,783,551.75 
Unassigned Funds. . .. . 202, 159,759.70 
$3,310,021,818.17 
Bees He 4 2. e-< 2. @*a 863,230,995.31 
Increase in Assets during 1930 . 299,461,766.79 


Paid-for Life Insurance Issued, 
Revivedand Increased in 1930 . 3,305,037,927.00 
( Excluding Increase on Group Policies) 
Total Bonuses and Dividends to 
Policyholders from 1897 to and 
including 1931 ..... . 622,966,910.29 


Life Insurance Outstanding 


Ordinary Insurance . . . . . $ 9,286,568,051.00 
Industrial Insurance (premiums 
payable weekly or monthly) . 6,821,768,687.00 


Group Insurance .... . . 2,702,629,646.00 
Total Insurance Outstanding . . 18,810,966,384.00 
(Larger than any other life insurance company im the world) 
Policies in Force (Including 2. . 44,826,363 


1,492,052 Group Certificates) 
(More than any other life insurance company) 


Accident and Health Insurance 
Outstanding 


PrincipalSum Benefit. . . . . $1,402,110,601.00 
Weekly Indemnity... . ... 15,172,026.00 











FREDERICK H. ECKER, President 








Insured and Assured 


Metropolitan policyholders — including about one-fifth 
of the total populations of United States and Canada— 
have built up their reserves from millions into billions. 


It is heartening now to recall that, after each 
depression, our country has always gone forward 
to greater heights of prosperity and better, sounder 
standards of living. Today this country has more 
riches and better facilities than ever before with 
which to commence her next great period of 
development. 


A review of the financial history of the United 
States since it was founded in 1783 should turn 
any pessimist into an optimist. 


The Metropolitan will gladly mail, free, a book- 
let,““The Development of Prosperity in America’, 
telling of past ups and downs—and ups again— 
and how soon the “ups” followed. 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


Some Noteworthy Daily Averages 
of the Company’s Business 
During 1930 


2,144 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 


19,639 per day in Number of Life Insurance 
Policies Issued and Revived. 


$10,907,716 per day in Amount of Life Insurance 
Issued, Revived and Increased. 


$2,093,529 per day in Payments to Policyholders 
and Addition to Reserve. 


$988,323 per day in Increase in Assets. 


Growth in Ten-Year Periods 


Number of Life Outstanding Assets 
Insurance Policies in Life Insurance at End 
Force at End of Year at End of Year of Year 
1870 . . .9,331 . . $13,335,108. . $833,914.19 
1880 . . 117,088 . . 19,167,349. . 1,947,821.79 


1890 . 2,099,882 . . 235,037,926. . 10,781,173.01 
1900 . 5,494,057 . . 923,877,917 . . 62,158,034.33 
1910 . 11,288,054 . 2,215,851,388 . 313,915,172.39 
1920 . 24,176,752 . 6,380,012,514 . 980,913,087.17 
1930 . 44,826,363 . 18,810,966,384 . 3,310,021,818.17 











This Company is a mutual organization. It has no stock and 
no stockholders. All of its assets are held forits Policyholders. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY - NEW YORK 


LEROY A. LINCOLN, Vice-President and General Counsel 
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ONTARIO EQUITABLE LIFE & 
ACCIDENT CO. 
The annual statement of the Ontario 
Equitable Life and Accident Insurance 
Co., Waterloo, Ont., Canada, shows 
total assets, as of Dec. 31, 1930, of 
$7,816,487. New policies were issued 
and old policies revived numbering 3447 
for $10,241,877, making the total policies 
in force 23,248 for $53,677,199 of life 


insurance. The total income for the 
year from all sources amounted to 
$1,915,091. The total premium income 


was $1,399,293, an increase of $142,596 
over the premium income for 1929. 
The liabilities of the company, includ- 
ing policy reserves, were $6,843,145; 
paid up capital, $654,765, and surplus 
over all liabilities and capital combined, 
$318,576. Policy reserves were in- 
creased during the year by $733,232. 
The excess of income over disburse- 
ments amounted to $771,979. S. C. 
Tweed is the president. 





Cc. C. NASH, JR., JOINS HOME LIFE 
AS PUBLICITY DIRECTOR 

C. C. Nash, Jr., for eight years as- 
sociate editor of the “National Under- 
writer” and for the past six months en- 
gaged in independent publicity work in 
New York City, will go with the Home 
Life Insurance Company of New York 
on March 1, to direct the advertising 
and publications department. 





SIXTY YEARS 
OF PROGRESS 
187I 193 
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limited production. 








Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 
Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an un- 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 
Confidential communication invited from those with 








clean records and with ability to handle such an agency. 
Address. 
EXCLUSIVE, 
care of THE SPECTATOR | 











LINCOLN NATIONAL 
SALES MEETING 

From all points of the states of 
Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, and Tennes- 
see came agents to the second 1931 Sec- 
tional meeting of The Lincoln National 
Life at the Book Cadillac Hotel in De- 
troit, February 2,3 and 4. They spent 
their evenings playgoing, banqueting 
and sightseeing, their luncheon and free 
time in chats and renewing old 
quaintanceships, and their days in in- 
tensive, though enjoyable sales educa- 
tion. 

Vice-president Walter T. Shepard 
was in charge of the gathering. Mana- 
ger of Agencies Dern headlined the 


ac- 


SECTIONAL 


talks from the home office men attend- 
ing, with a speech, “Handwriting in 
the sky,” which featured field problems 
and conservations. 





OCCUPIES NEW BUILDING 

The Brooklyn National Life Insur- 
ance Company has moved from 26 
Court Street, into the new building 
located at 57 Willoughby Street, cor- 
ner of Lawrence Street, now known as 
the Brooklyn National Life Insurance 
Building. 

The Brooklyn National was recently 
licensed by the insurance departments 
of Massachusetts and Maryland to do 
business in those two states. 








1931 Looks Good == 


Full Coverage 
Non-Cancellable 

Male and Female Risks 
Starts First Day 


Granting last year was one of re- 


to Us! 








Statement for 1930 


New Assurances 
Paid for 


Total 
in Force 


$705 ,678,000 


Assurance 
$2.863,701,000 


Surplus and Con- 


tingency Reserve $36,532,000 
igre ney $588,733,000 


Liabilities (includ- 
ing Paid - up 
Capital Stock) ..$552,201,000 


Assets 


SUN LIFE 
Assurance Company 


of Canada 


Head Office: Montreal 
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Life Time Coverage 
Old Line Company 
Prompt Claim 
Payments 
Generous Contract 
Large Commissions 
Liberal Renewals 
Substantial Company 
Pays on Any Disease 
Pays on Any Accident 
Pays Special 
Indemnities 





OUR TERRITORY 


Michigan Missouri 
Indiana Pennsylvania 
Illinois California 





=@= 


trenchment, we believe 1931 will be 
one of advancement and replace- 
ment. 


The automotive industry is among 
the first to find this evidence of an 
early upturn in trade. The business 
of the Income Guaranty Company 
showed a monthly increase in 1930 
and is steadily advancing. 


We are retaining every one of 
our representatives who are aggres- 
sive and capable and 


WE WANT MORE MEN 


TO WRITE POLICIES FOR US 
IN OUR TERRITORY 


This is a good company 
to be connected with. 








Tncome qpuaranty Company 


“Incomes Guaranteed”’ 


Authorized Capital $1,000,000.00 - Legal Reserve Stock Company 
Income Building ——(Established 1917)—— South Bend, Ind. 


Life Insurance 




















Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT TO THE INSURANCE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1 


ASSETS 


Investments in Municipal and Gen- 








Policyholders’ Reserves Required 


930 
LIABILITIES 









































AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Old Line Legal Reserve 
Established 1899 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 





eral Bonds and Stocks........ $2,022,557 .66 by Law, Set Aside to Meet 

ee a Insurance Obligations, Including 

~~ on Real Estate, First 6.134.035.00 Annuity, Total Disability and 
ME SSCS R SHUN SEES EHO e wees 1,134,035. | Double Indemnity Reserves. . . .$11,601,387.44 
Deposited in Banks and Trust Com- Claims in Process of Adjustment. 123,227.90 

panies at Interest, and Cash on Dividends to the Credit of Policy- 
on Hand at Home Office...... 295,497.58 holders .........+++-005 sees 377,549.61 
Loans to Policyholders.......... 3,120,688.10 —. wise pesnciaae tani = 86,091.16 
Premium Notes on Policies in CO, eee 39,296.00 
er re 110,321.71 Miscellaneous Liabilities ........ 14,074.00 
Net Due and Deferred Premiums $12,241,626.11 

and Miscellaneous Assets...... 160,737.18 Capital Stock ........ $700,000.00 

7 

eee 207 ,301.00 ee ee 502,622.04 
Real Estate .........--+++++++- 1,193,109.92 Excess Security to Policyholders.. 1,002,622.04 
$13,244,248.15 $13,244,248.15 
CLIFTON MALONEY, President FRANK G. COMBES, Secretary and Treasurer 

Annuities Insurance 


“We want 2,000 copies.. 


.1T WILL BE OUR OFFICIAL TEXTBOOK!” 








WALTER CLUFF’S 


course of study in 


in book form 


O wrote the official of 
a large life insurance 


company after readin 

LIFE Walter Cluff’s new book 

UNDERWRITING | on Life Underwriting 

EFFICIENCY Efficiency, which has just 
Now ready come off the press. 





Based upon the experi- 











Send for this 
Book today. 
Your money 
back if you 
don’t profit ¢ 
byreading it! | <3 simie eg! 


ences and experiments of 
many years educational 
direction of thousands of 
life agents this book is 
being acknowledged as 
the best life insurance 
sales manual ever devel- 
oped. 


' THE INSURANCE FIELD 


' 
' 
| Cluff’s new book to me. 
: 
' 














Guaranteed Guaranteed EDITION LIMITED! ee es 
Benefits Low Cost RUSH COUPON—— aii Gesireay any orien 
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NEW COMPANY ORGANIZING 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 23.—Or- 
ganization is under way for the Ala- 
bama State Life of Huntsville, Ala., 
with Jere Murphy as president and J. 
E. Pierce, vice-president. J. F. Little 
and associates of Arkansas are said to 
be helping organize the new company, 
which is proposed to have $100,000 
capital stock and $25,000 surplus. 

The Citizens Life which recently was 
placed in the hands of a federal re- 
ceiver was located at Huntsville. A 
large share of its business was later 
reinsured in the Liberty National Life 
of Birmingham. 





GUY H. FULLER 

The Home State Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Oklahoma City, Okla., regrets 
to announce the death of First Vice- 
president Guy H. Fuller, who passed 
away on February 10. This is the first 
death in the company’s official family. 

It is interesting to note that while 
Mr. Fuller was first vice-president he 
also held policy number one and his 
was the company’s first death claim in 
the ordinary department after eighteen 
and one-half months’ operation. 


ON PILGRIM LIFE BOARD 

The Pilgrim Health and Life Insur- 
ance Company, Augusta, Ga., an- 
nounces the election of three new mem- 
bers of the board of directors and 
officials. They are: Dr. T. W. Josey, 
medical director; J. Thomas Walker, 
director of agencies, and J. S. Perry, 
auditor. 


LIFE MEGER APPROVED 
(Concluded from page 18) 
business, with enlarged assets and sur- 

plus. 

“The combined company will have 
more than $90,000,000 of insurance in 
force, more than $12,500,000 of assets, 
and more than $500,000 of surplus to 
protect policyholders. 

“Under the contract of merger the 
interests of each and every certificate 
and policyholder of both companies are 
fully protected. 

“There is to be no change in premium 
rates of either company and the out- 
standing certificates and policies will 
remain in full force without change.” 

The officers and directors of the new 
company are as follows: 

H. B. Hill, president; A. L. Here- 
ford, chairman of the board; James 
Fairlie, first vice-president; F. M. Fef- 
fer, vice-president and agency director; 
L. M. Dixon, treasurer; Dr. J. R. Neal, 
secretary and medical director; Charles 
J. Reifler, William Schmidt, C. L. Sim- 
mons, A. J. Hereford, vice-presidents. 
Directors: H. B. Hill, A. L. Hereford, 
Dr. J. R. Neal and F. M. Feffer. 
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The Case of Mr. X Featured 
in Boston 





Life Agents Discuss Insurance 
Needs of a Given Prospect 
at Luncheon Meeting 


Nearly three hundred members of 
the Boston Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation met at the Boston City Club on 
Feb. 19 to attend the February lun- 
cheon and meeting of the association. 
President Harry Kay presided at the 
meeting. 

An innovation arranged by Earl G. 
Manning, chairman of the program 
committee, was tried out at this meet- 
ing. He arranged for an open forum 
discussion of the “Case of Mr. X,” 
being an analysis of the situation of a 
family man of Greater Boston. A 
printed layout of the case was placed 
at each place and showed that Mr. X 
was a man age 35, with a wife aged 
36, a daughter aged 6, a son aged 4 and 
a son aged 2 and having a personal in- 
come of $8,000 a year. Various details 
about Mr. X’s situation were outlined 
for the members. Harold P. Cooley 
was put in as a pinch-hitter for Mr. 
Manning and he handled himself ex- 
tremely well. The case was discussed 
by a number of the members each one 
suggesting how they would handle the 
situation in order to take care of the 
family of Mr. X in the event of his 
death. 

Those who offered plans of life in- 
surance were E. L. Goodrich, of the 
Massachusetts Mutual, J. C. Staton, of 
the Union Central, Byron Nichols, 
of the Phoenix Mutual, John Copeland 
of the Provident Mutual, Harry Pope, 
of the Mutual Benefit and Ray Miller of 
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APPOINTED GENERAL AGENT 


The position of general agent for 
Boston for the United Life & Accident 
formerly held by Albert A. Zahka who 
died suddenly a few weeks ago from 
the result of carbon monoxide gas, has 
been filled by the appointment of Law- 
rence Kimball who has been associated 
with the home office for about two 
years as assistant to the superinten- 
dent of agents. Mr. Zahka is well 
known for his educational work while 
serving with the home office. 


J. ROY ROBBINS AGENCY 


J. Roy Robbins, for over a quarter 
century with the Home Life of New 
York in New York City and prominent 
among the life underwriters of that 
city, opened a new uptown general 
agency for the Home Life this week, 
located in the Chrysler building. Mr. 
Robbins plans to develop the new 
agency on the basis of a small, select 
group of outstanding producers. 








the New England Mutual, the latter 
being the man who actually wrote the 
case. 

President Luther of the Rhode Island 
Life Underwriters’ Association was 
present as a guest. 

B. Z. Nelson announced that the 
Sales Congress would be held on March 
20 and urged that every member try to 
induce some life insurance man or 
woman to join the association before 
that date. 

President Kay announced that the 
C. L. U. course started in the New En- 
gland Mutual Life Assembly Hall to- 
day with a large enrollment. 
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cessor, 1929. 








1930’s RECORD 


So far as results achieved are concerned, 1930 proved as good 
a year for the Guardian Fieldman as its record-breaking prede- 


The Guardian’s new paid for business last year was $87,560,322 
—practically equalling 1929’s peak production, which, in turn, 


was 16% greater than that for any previous year. 





50 UNION SQUARE 





The amount of insurance in force with the Company increased 
to $502,763,636—more than double the total of six years ago. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


* NEW YORK CITY 
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A good many men 
will admit that their suc- 
cess in building a profitable 
volume of business has 
been hastened by the co- 
operation given by our 


Agency Department. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














Continuing .... 


....a Good Record 


Assets (Dec. 31, 1930) $7,816,487 
Policy Reserves 6,280,665 
Capital Paid In 654,765 
Surplus 318,577 
Premium Income 1,399,294 
Mortality 41.8% of Expected 

Insurance in Force 53,677,199 


THE 
ONTARIO EQUITABLE 


LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


S. C. TWEED, President 


Head Office - - - £=Waterloo, Ontario 




















Bringing Home the 
Bacon! 


Peoria Life agents are not waiting pas- 
sively for the anticipated arrival of “good 
times.” They are already engaged in a con- 
centrated, organized drive to make 1931 a 
vear of profit and progress. 

Opening February 1 and extending to the 
latter part of March, there is the Bring 
Home the Bacon campaign, an annual in- 
stitution of long standing with the Com- 
pany’s agents. Every bit of business secured 
during this period means a fat “pig” and 
every “pig’’ means dollars in some Peoria 
Life agent’s pocket. Other interesting fea- 
tures command general participation in this 
most profitable activity. 

“Bring Home the Bacon” comes at an op- 
portune time to inspire a habit of regular 
effort and successful activity during the criti- 
cal early months of the year—stimulates 
Peoria Life agents to push ahead with vigor 
in 1931. There will be something interesting 
doing every month throughout the year to 
promote the prosperity of the men of our 
Agency Force. Just now they are not 
worrying much about the future—they are 
too busy Bringing Home the Bacon! 


PEORIA LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Peoria, Ilinois 
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The Rewards of 


Consistency 


F A BUSINESS MAN takes care of his business, 
the business takes care of him. Life insurance 
field work is a business, and subject to the prin- 

ciples of general business. Those who achieve in 
this work are those who give it their undivided and 
full thought and effort. Isn’t this merely natural 
and logical? 


Life insurance field work under satisfying condi- 
tions is a career giving opportunity for achievement 
and profit according to ability and undivided effort. 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW 
YorRK affords such conditions to its field workers. 
Life insurance in all standard forms, annuities, dis- 
ability and double indemnity benefits, prompt and 
equitable dealings, and facilities for serving policy- 
holders in practical ways combine to make its agency 
force successful. 


Earnest-minded men and women of character and 
ability contemplating a career in full-time field work 
are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd tar deen 


an 
Manager of Agencies 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 
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NATIONAL LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INS. CO., INC. 

The thirty-first annual financial 
statement of the National Life and 
Accident Insurance Co., Nashville, 
Tenn., shows total assets as of Decem 
ber 31, 1930, of $29,564,545. A de- 
tailed statement of the assets shows: 
Bonds, $12,416,841; stocks, $99,393; 
real estate loans, first mortgages, $12,- 
857,540; cash in banks and offices, 
$669,327; real estate owned, $1,148,106; 
loans on bonds, $60,000; net unpaid and 
deferred premiums, $752,119; policy 
loans, $1,046,748; interest due and ac- 
crued, $514,468. The total life insur- 
ance in force at the end of the year 
was $315,004,537. During 1930 total 
claims paid amounted to $6,659,759, 
and during the past thirty-one years 
the total claims paid totaled $77,875,- 
652. The capital and surplus is $5,- 
810,200. During the year the epidemic 
reserve fund was increased by $150,000 
so it now amounts to $1,000,000. The 
assets were increased by $3,201,074. 
There was an increase in legal reserve 
of $2,583,717. As told in THE SPECTA 
ToR of last week, the directors have 
voted to split the capital stock of the 
company from $100 par value to $10 
par value a share. C. A. Craig, who 
has been president of the company 
since its organization in 1902, has been 
made chairman of the board of direc- 
tors, and W. Ridley Wills, for the 
same length of time vice-president, has 
been elected president. 


FRANCIS EDGAR CANN 

GREENSBORO, Feb. 21.—The sud- 
den death of Francis Edgar Cann, 44, 
vice-president of the Pilot Life Com- 
pany, on Wednesday, February 18, 
came as a shock to his associates in the 
insurance business and to the wide 
circle of acquaintances throughout the 
business. The funeral rites were held 
in Greensboro on Friday, February 20, 
and burial was made there. the Knights 
Templar and the Corinthian ledge of 
Masons according full honor. 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ,fORT WAYNE, /ND. 
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GAINS FOR I930 


New Parp For BusinEss. . 


The above figures represent 


a gain over 1929 of 


INCREASE IN INSURANCE IN Force. .$ 6,354,931.00 


ToTAL INSURANCE IN FORCE... 


veers. $20.455,937.00 


.. .$101,520,663.00 








The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. 
654 MADISON AVE., AT 60TH STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
Founded 1850 


THOMAS E. LOVEJOY, President 








GUARDIAN LIFE INS. CO. OF 
AMERICA 


The total assets of the Guardian Life 
Insurance Co. of America, New York, 
as shown by its annual statement as 
of Dec. 31, 1930, were $84,737,076. The 
income for the year was $22,105,966, 
of which premium income was $15,889,- 
677 and interest, rents and other in- 
come $6 216,288. New paid for busi- 
ness amounted to $87,560,322, practical- 
iy eyualling the record established in 
1929. during which a gain of 16 per 
cent over the best previous year’s pro- 
duction was made. The total amount 
of insurance in force was $502,763,636. 
In addition to the general surplus to 


policyholders of $4,264,490, a special 
reserve voluntarily set aside for con- 
tingencies is held in the amount of 
$650,000, and the company’s securities 
were carried at $460,107 less than their 
actual market value. 
A GOOD WILL OFFERING 

A cradle of flowers to the child on 
whose life he has just secured a policy, 
is the gift sent out by C. H. Williams, 
representative of The Lincoln National 
Life in Elyria, Ohio. Mr. Williams re- 
ports that this small floral gift creates 
a very pleasant impression on the 
parents of the children who receive it, 
and that it pays dividends in goods will. 
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EMANCIPATOR 
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COPY OF THE 
LINCOLN LIFE 
MAN 


Life Insurance 
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EUREKA-SECURITY 
FIRE and MARINE 
Insurance Company 
22 Garfield Place, Cincinnati, O. 

CAPITAL $1,000,000 


Established 1864 


AN OLD COMPANY WITH 
AN EXCELLENT RECORD 


+>. 


STATE AGENTS 


New Jersey New York Pennsylvania 
Jehan A. Lance George H. Reuter George A. Reynolds 
9 Clinton &. P. 0. Bex 299 901 Celumbia Bids. 


Newark, N. J. Syracuse, N. Y. 


Pitaburgh, Pa. 
























NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
MINNEAPOLIS RICHMOND 
LOS ANGELES INDIANAPOLIS 


Marsh & McLennan 


INSURANCE 
| Fire Liability Marine | 


164 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 











London Seattle Montreal 
Winnipeg Detroit Duluth 
Pittsburgh Cleveland Buffalo 
Phoenix Columbus Portland 











PAN-AMERICAN 
FIELD HELPS 
MAKE WRITING LIFE INSURANCE 
EASIER 


Agency openings in 25 states 
Write for information on open territory 
Address: 
TED M. SIMMONS 
Manager United States Agencies 
| CRAWFORD H. ELLIS 
President 


E. G. SIMMONS 
Vice-Pres. and General Manager 


625,852 PROSPECTS 


received advertising letters in first nine months of 1930 


$36,210,101 of Business 


sold on lives of “advertised” prospects in same period. 








BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


Gerard S. Nollen, President 
Established 1879 Des Moines, Iowa 














BALTIMORE 


NEW YORK 


A PROGRESSIVE 








SURETY and CASUALTY 
COMPANY 
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FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE 








Percy Goodwin Writes 
Walter Chrysler 


Says Controversy Precipitated 
by Mutual Companies, Not 
Stock Agents 


Percy H. Goodwin, president of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, has written a letter to Walter 
P. Chrysler, chairman of the Chrysler 
Motor Corporation, replying to the lat- 
ter’s letter protesting the inadequacy 
of the information on which articles in 
the American Agency Bulletin relative 
to the Chrysler Corporation’s insurance 
were based. Mr. Chrysler in his com- 
munication to Mr. Goodwin, stated that 
75 per cent of the corporation’s pre- 
miums are paid to stock companies and 
25 per cent to mutual companies—a 
fact which Mr. Chrysler referred to as 
“sound business practice.” 

Mr. Goodwin’s letter first assures Mr. 
Chrysler that the National Association 
recognizes his right to place his insur- 
ance in any way he chooses to and with 
any form of company. He then goes 
on to say that it is his belief that the 
newspaper publicity with reference to 
the switching of a sizable block of in- 
surance ($125,000,000) by the Chrysler 
Corporation from stock to mutual com- 
panies has been largely brought about 
by the mutual companies who received 
the business, and that if the Chrysler 
Corporation appears against its wishes 
as a protagonist of mutual insurance 
the complaint should be made against 
the mutual companies who have at- 
tempted to capitalize the incident. 

Mr. Goodwin, in his letter, explains 
to Mr. Chrysler that the National As- 
sociation has been developing the doc- 
trine of reciprocity in business for the 
past two years and that it was sheer 
coincidence that the Chrysler story 
should break when the National Asso- 
ciation was in the midst of a survey of 
the insurances of national manufac- 
turers. 

Reiterating the fact that the placing 
of its insurance was entirely the busi- 
ness of the Chrysler Motor Corpora- 
tion, Mr. Goodwin wrote that, by the 
same token, where stock insurance 
agents buy their automobiles is like- 
wise a matter of “sound business prac- 
tice.” In referring to the practice of 
some property owners to transact their 
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insurance business with non-agency 
mutual companies Mr. Goodwin wrote: 
“It must be obvious to you, however, 
that any manufacturer or business man 
having capital invested is thus desert- 
ing the very principle upon which his 
business is founded and has been built, 
in order to become a protagonist for a 
principle in business that denies to 
capital any return on its investment. 

. It has always appeared to me to 
be inconsistent for any man engaged in 
profit where capital is required to 
abandon that theory in dealing with 
the question of insurance.” 

Mr. Goodwin’s letter expressed ap- 
preciation for Mr. Chrysler’s explana- 
tion and expressed regret at the con- 
troversy which, he repeated, had been 
precipitated by the mutual insurance 
companies. The Chrysler Corporation, 
he said, had not been singled out for 
attack or discrimination by the Na- 
tional Association. 








OWNERSHIP OF EXPIRATIONS 
COMES UP IN FEDERAL COURT 
An upshot of the bankruptcy of the 
Chapman Insurance Agency of Louis- 
ville was a decision by Judge Dawson 
of the United States District Court up- 
holding, in effect, the rights of local 
agents to the ownership of expirations. 
Following the bankruptcy of the 
agency, the companies in the agency 
sued for the possession of the Chapman 
Agency’s daily report’s records. 


Qualification Bill 
Arouses Interest 





Fee Features McKay 
in New York 
Legislature 


License 


Bill 


An agents’ qualification bill intro- 
duced in the New York State Legisla- 
ture by Assemblyman McKay has en- 
gaged the close attention of agents, 
brokers and company officials. This bill, 
which has some essential differences 
from the bill sponsored by the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, has 
the support, it is said, of the Suburban 
of New York Association of Local 
Agents and the General Brokers Asso- 
ciation of the Metropolitan District. 

One of the most widely discussed 
provisions of the bill is that section 
which deals with the licensing fee. 
This provides that each application for 
a certificate of authority shall be ac- 
companied by a fee to be paid to the 
insurance department. This fee would 
range from twenty dollars, in the case 
of applicants maintaining a place of 
business in a city of 500,000 or more 
population, down to two dollars for ap- 
plicants who do not maintain a place of 
business in a city of 50,000 population 
or more. 

A certificate by the underwriter de- 
siring to employ the applicant as agent 
must accompany the request for a 
license, according to the provisions of 
the McKay Bill. This clause has lead 
many to believe that the measure ,if 
enacted, would precipitate retaliatory 
laws of other States that would require 
similar fees to be paid by agents as- 
suming contracts with New York com- 
panies. In practice, it is believed, the 
expense would be borne by the com- 
panies. For this reason, the companies 
are expected to offer spirited opposi- 
tion to the bill. 

Supporters of the bill, however, are 
equally determined to see the thing 
through. 








The court held that the agent, before 
the company becomes a party to the 
transaction, or even before the agent 
decides in which of his companies the 
business in question shall be placed, 
agrees with the ‘assured as to the 
amount of insurance to be written and 
is therefore obliged to keep a record of 
this agreement. 


Fire Insurance 



























ROYAL 
UNION 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Des Moines, Iowa 





| Paid to Policyholders 


$3 1,000,000.00 


Insurance in Force, Over $146,507,221.00 

















| BIG OPPORTUNITIES WITH 


| Great Republic Life Insurance Company 


OF LOS ANGELES 


This Company has attractive General Agency openings 
in Texas, Missouri, Kansas, New Mexico, Arizona and 
California. Very attractive first year and renewal commis- 
sions and exceptional line of policies. If you have a satis- 
factory record of successful experience and are interested 
in building a profitable future with a progressive Western 
company, communicate immediately with W. H. Savage, 





Vice-Pres., Great Republic Life Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 

















ATLANTIC LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Richmond, Virginia 


Honestly, It’s the Best Policy 














Maryland ! ! 


General Agency positions open at 


CUMBERLAND ROCKVILLE 
FREDERICK WESTMINSTER 
HAGERSTOWN 


Excellent Territory—Special Direct Contract 
Whole -hearted Home Office Cooperation. 


George Washington Life Insurance Co. 


Charleston, West Virginia 














COME TO 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The land of prosperity and health. Unrivalled as 
an agricultural, industrial, home community, where 


industry is alive and living is a pleasure. 


Real Money for live wires with 


PACIFIC STATES 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hollywood, California 
William L. Vernon, President 


R. N. Stevenson 
Vv. P. & Agency Mer. 











PUBLICATIONS OF C. & E. LAYTON 





The undersigned are sole agents in the United States for the old 
establisked publishing house of Charles & Edwin Layton of London, 
England, whose long list of publications on fire, life, marine and 
other branches of insurance embrace the most valuable and standard 
treatises on these subjects. Send Ten Oent Stamp for Catalogue. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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THREE GREAT HAZARDS | 


A New Leaflet That Gets Down to Rock Bottom 
Reasoning About Life Insurance 


“Three Great Hazards" a new leaflet written by Ernest Grey is just what 


a number of life insurance agents have been looking for because it is a 
piece of sales literature that speaks to prospects in their own language. It 
is calculated to create a thoughtful state of mind in the prospect before 
the agent makes his call. 
PRICES 
SO Coples...... $2.50 500 Copies....... $18. 
100 Copies....... $4.50 1000 Copies....... $30. 
10,000 Copies....... $225. 

THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 

CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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asnune oy "eeke? | GEORGIA 
L_ _ | 
WILMER L. MOORE, President 


1931 1941 


What will you do with these ten years? What you will 
get from them depends upon what you put into them, 





ALL DIXIE IS OUR FIELD 




















Are you marking time in a connection which is not 
just what you need? 


If you are contented, do not be disturbed. Our broad 
service to fleld men and to policyholders will offer just 
what your greater success requires. 
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COMMISSIONER MAY TAKE OVER 
MICHIGAN AUTO RATING 

LANSING, MICH., Feb. 16—While the 
big stock fire companies and their 
agents, as represented by the Michigan 
Association of Insurance Agents, have 
not relaxed in their opposition to the 
Rushton bill, which would turn over 
auto rate control to the commissioner 
of insurance, it is becoming apparent 
to capitol observers that great difficulty 
is going to be encountered to block the 
measure. The Michigan specialty com- 
panies, which are backing the bill as 
the sole means left of ending the rate 
competition now being furnished them 
by the big stock carriers, have been or- 
ganizing quietly and are now believed 
to have the upper hand. 


OPPOSE MISSOURI TAX BILL 

The Missouri Insurance Council, of 
which Car] S. Lawton of the Lawton- 
Byrne-Bruner Agency Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., is president, has announced 
its opposition to House Bills Nos. 65 
and 66, now pending before the Mis- 
souri General Assembly in session at 
Jefferson City, and designed to place a 
tax of 2 per cent on fire, tornado, and 
explosion insurance premiums for the 
maintenance of Firemen’s’ Pension 
Funds for cities which maintain paid 
fire departments. 

The Council contend that if these 
companion bills are passed they will 
place a further unfair burden on the 
insurance business as a whole, making 
it a tax collector for a special group, 
who are city employees, and who, if 
pensioned at all, should be pensioned 
from the same source from which their 
salaries are paid. It is also pointed out 
that the people of the state are not 
given an opportunity to decide whether 
this additional tax shall be assessed 
against them, which is customary when 
increases in taxes are proposed, but 
summarily taxes premiums. It is fur- 
ther contended that the proposed tax 
would not be evenly distributed. 


AETNA’S FARM DEPARTMENT 
Establishment of a Texas farm de- 
partment at Dallas on March 1 has 
been announced by the Aetna Insurance 
company. This newly created depart- 
ment will be under the management of 
farm superintendent D. M. Ramsey and 
will operate exclusively for Aetna 
agents in Texas. Headquarters will be 
in the Republic Bank Building at 
Dallas. 
“Green Book” Issued 
A new addition to the “Green Book,” 
concerning safety standards, which was 
gotten out a few years ago by the Great 
American Insurance Co., New York, and is 
added to from time to time, is a print 


showing standards for gas-heated coffee 
urns, sterilizers and small hot water boilers. 
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AGENTS’ MID-YEAR MEETING 
TOPICS 

Branch office operation, fictitious au- 
tomobile fleets, compensation rates, re- 
ciprocity in business and the Inter- 
State Underwriters Board will be the 
major subjects for discussion at the 
mid-year meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents at Nash- 
ville, March 17, 18 and 19. 

Of paramount interest will be the 
proposal of the name of Past-President 
George D. Markham of St. Louis for 
nomination as a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, to repre- 
sent insurance, in keeping with the 
resolution adopted at Dallas that the 
executive officers formulate plans for 
electing a representative of the asso- 
ciation to that position. Mr. Markham 
was selected because of his outstanding 
ability and position. His candidacy 
already has been received with en- 
thusiasm throughout the membership of 
the association, and the Nashville 
meeting will offer an opportunity for 
outlining a comprehensive campaign 
to secure his election. 

Reports will be made on the progress 
of the Coalition Group and the Na- 
tional Council, two new units of the 
National Association set up in the Con- 
stitution adopted at the Dallas con- 
vention last fall. 

_ There will be no set speeches, accord- 
ing to custom. 


NEW JERSEY AGENTS 

A fine array of speakers has been 
secured for the mid-year meeting of the 
New Jersey Association of Underwrit- 
ers, which will be held at the Stacey- 
Trent Hotel, Trenton, Feb. 27. Presi- 
dent Harvey B. Nelson has announced 
that among those on the program will 
be the following: James A. Beha, gen- 
eral manager of the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters; 
Laurence E. Falls, vice-president of 
the American Insurance Company of 
Newark; Frank H. Smith, Commis- 
sioner of Banking and Insurance of 
New Jersey; Harold Hoffman, Com- 
missioner of Motor Vehicles; Leon A. 
Watson of the schedule rating office, 
and A. W. Lawrence, chairman of the 
Compensation Rating and Inspection 
sureau of New Jersey. 


FULLER ADJUSTMENT CO. 

The Fuller Adjustment Co., Okla- 
homa City and Tulsa, Okla., announces 
that, following the death of Manager 
Guy H. Fuller, the office in Oklahoma 
City will be in charge of Carl Edwards 
and that the Tulsa office will continue 
under the direction of L. M. Hallock. 
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CAUSES OF FIRE IN NEW YORK 

Increased cigarette smoking is being 
reflected in the larger number of fires 
occurring each year in Greater New 
York, according to a survey of the 
1930 records made by the metropolitan 


department of the Fidelity-Phenix 
Fire Insurance Company. 

There were altogether more than 
22,000 reported fires last year in Man- 
hattan and Brooklyn alone, as com- 
pared with approximately 19,000 in 
1929, 5110 of the 1930 total having 
broken out in apartment houses and 
tenements. This figure showed an in- 
crease of about 14 per cent above the 
1929 aggregate, and a large number 
were due to the careless disposal of 
lighted matches and cigarettes. 

Depressed business conditions were 
partly the cause of the augmented fire 
toll, the company declares, certain 
trades being particularly affected. The 
report shows increases in many lines, 
the heaviest advances in the numbers 
of fires in 1930, as contrasted with 
1929, having been as follows: confec- 
tionery stores, 70 per cent; ladies fur- 
nishing goods stores, 63 per cent; shoe 
stores, 60 per cent; men’s furnishings, 
17 per cent; radio dealers and manu- 
facturers,, 42 per cent; stationery 
stores, 36 per cent; meat markets, 27 
per cent; and retail fruit and vege- 
table markets, 25 per cent. Fires in 
buildings being demolished increased 
32 per cent, but outbreaks in buildings 
in course of construction fell off moder- 
ately, as did the number in candy and 
tobacco stores and those involving 
docks and lumber yards. There were 
4383 fires in rubbish accumulations. 


FIRE ASSOCIATION WESTERN 
FIELD CONFERENCE 

The Fire Association of Philadel- 
phia is holding in Chicago a conference 
of all fieldmen who report to Manager 
Powrie. The conference will be at- 
tended by Philadelphia home office fire 
companies’ officials, among whom will 
be President Lane, Vice-President 
Maconachy and Secretary Herd. The 
Constitution Indemnity Company, casu- 
alty running mate of the Fire Asso- 
ciation, will be represented by Vice- 
President and General Manager Frank- 
lin Vanderbilt. 


NEW COVER FOR INSURANCE 
LAW JOURNAL 

The Insurance Law Journal for the 
first time in half a century appears 
with a new cover. The old cover, which 
resembled the court “reporters” of a 
bygone era, has been dropped and an 
attractive new design by C. B. Petrie, 
representing Blind Justice holding the 
conventional scales and tablets of the 
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Prominent Agents and 
Brokers 








Leon Irwin & Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Insurance Since 1895 
Brokerage Lines Solicited 








Actuarial 














Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 
Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Calculations Consultants 
Examinations Valuations 
25 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 


——-~—~ -_———— 



































MILES M. DAWSON & SON 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 
Bar Building, 36 W. 44th St. 

NEW YORK 
WOODWARD, FONDILLER and RYAN 

Consultants 


Actuarial, Accounting and 
Management Problems 


75 Fulton St. New York 














DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 












JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
Censulting Actuary 
LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermediate, 
Group, Industrial and Special Classes 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic. Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
Cable Address: Gertract, New York 
420 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
Reom 101 Memorial Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 


J. Charles Seitz, F. A. I. A. 


Consulti Actuary 
Author “A System an Accounting for a Life 
Insurance Company"’ 
Attention to | 
Legal Reserve, Fraternal and Assessment 
Business— Pensions. 
228 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Phone Franklin 6559 


Haight, D Davis & Haight, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


























INDIANAPOLIS 
Kansas I TI thes d 











GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializin. loyee’s 
Benefit a Pension Soe Fands 
25 SPRUCE ST. NEW YORK 


JNO. A. COPELAND 
Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


ERSTON L. MARSHALL 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
301 Iowa Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


SIDNEY H. PIPE, 
Fellow, Actuarial Society of America, 
Fellow, American Institute of Actuaries, 
Associate, British Institute of Actuaries. 
MAJOR E. P. S. ALLEN, D. S. O., 


Associate, Actuarial Society of America. 


PIPE & ALLEN 


Consulting Actuaries 





1711-1712 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 
ih nttintentn, A namtencnnntanmeten x Ricntesntncentetet. Rar IO 


ALEXANDER C. GOOD 


Consulting Actuary 


807 Paul Brown Bidg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


and 800 Securities Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 





Inspections 








J. H. OROURKE, Jr. 


UNDER COVER AND STRAIGHT 
CLAIM INVESTIGATIONS 


PHONES: 


GERMANTOWN 8105 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 














T. J. MCCOMB 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bldg. Oklahoma City, Okla 

















FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 


Consulting Actuary 


Associates 
Fred B. Swartz, C. P. A 
W. L. Clayton 
E. P. Higgins 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 





L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 


Accountants, Statisticians 
128 North Wells Street, Chicago 








Liability of 
Automobile Users 
for Personal Injury 


By Clayton G. Hale 


A booklet for distribution 





among large users of automobiles, 
as an unusual and effective sales 
document for Automobile Liabil- 
ity Insurance. 


PRICES 
Single Copy, 50 cents 
12 copies.. 4.80 50 copies. 16.25 
25 - os Bae 100 « . 30.60 


The Spectator Company 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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A FIRE INSURANCE BOOK BY TWO 
PRACTICAL UNDERWRITERS 
DOMINGE & LINCOLN 


Fire Insurance Inspection and 








Underwriting | 


Contains everything you must know to make a profit. 


The authors themselves earn their living in the business daily 
and their book is 
COMPLETE—UP TO DATE—AUTHORITATIVE 


Price $6.50 per copy 
Send for a circular describing its contents more in detail. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 
243 WEST 39th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
NEW ORLEANS 


CHICAGO BOSTON 
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ALBANY LEGISLATION 
ALBANY, Feb. 25.—Owing to the 


death of Insurance Superintendent 
Thomas F. Behan, introduction in the 
legislature of the Departmental bills, 
in course of preparation is expected to 
be delayed until the new insurance 
head, George S. Van Schaick, of 
Rochester, has had opportunity to ac- 
quaint himself with the amendments to 
the law, proposed by Mr. Behan, and 
to determine what course he will adopt 
with referente to them. 

Owing to the continued dearth of in- 
surance measures in both Senate and 
House, no consideration in committee 
has been given thus far to any of the 
few pending insurance measures. 
Scarcely any workmen’s compensation 
law amendments have yet been re- 
ported out of committee in either 
House. 

Assemblyman Edward J. Coughlin, 
Brooklyn, has introduced an amend- 
ment to the insurance law in the 
nature of a new section, one hundred 
and eighty, to prohibit title guaranty 
companies, as a condition precedent to 
guarantee of title, from requiring the 
owner to negotiate an insurance policy 
through any particular broker. 

Other bills awaiting committee con- 
sideration include the following: 

Senator D. T. O’Brien, New York, to 
provide for payment of the funds of 
the exempt firemen’s benevolent fund 
of New York City into the New York 
fire department relief fund, and for 
payment of pensions to surviving mem- 
bers and widows of deceased members 
of the Association of Exempt Firemen 
of New York City. 

Assemblyman Wilson Messer, 
Steuben, amending section 377, real 
property law, by providing that official 
examiners of titles, appointed by 
county registrars, shall qualify in ac- 
cordance with the rules and regula- 
tions of the civil service department, 
and receive compensation to be fixed 
by the local authorities. 

Senator A. S. Feld, New York, add- 
ing new section 281, penal law, to re- 
quire collecting agencies and offices to 
file with the Secretary of State a bond 
of $5,000, to be renewed annually. 

Assemblyman Frank X. Bernhardt, 
Erie, amending section 123. public wel- 
fare law, to provide that old age relief 
shall begin at age of sixty-five, instead 
of seventy. 

Assemblyman Benjamin B. Mittler, 


New York, amending subdivision [, 
section 21. labor law, to provide that 
in New York City the provisions of 


that statute shall be enforced by the 
fire, building, tenement house and 
health departments. 

Senator John A. Hastings, of Kings, 
amending sections 12, 70 and 71-a, in- 
surance law, by permitting unemploy- 
ment insurance. No corporation is to 
do such business, however, until at 
least thirteen employers, employing not 
fewer than 100,000 employees, shall 
have subscribed for insurance, and paid 
in not less than $1,000,000, in cash, or. 
if such corporation has a surplus of 
not less than $1,000,000. 
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MICHIGAN CONSIDERS AGENTS’ 


QUALIFICATIONS 

LANSING, MIcH., Feb. 23.—For the 
first time in Michigan’s history, rep- 
resentatives of fire, casualty, and 
surety, life, and health and accident 
branches of the insurance business met 
in Lansing during the past week to 
discuss the framing of an agents’ 
qualifications bill to be submitted at 
the current session of the state legis- 
lature. Representatives of the differ- 
ent classes of the business, after a 
round-table conference with Commis- 
sioner Charles D. Livingston, definitely 
decided that an effort would be made 
to draft a bill satisfactory to the sev- 
eral branches. 
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TRAVELERS FIRE PROMOTION 


William E. Boyd, Jr., supervisor of 
agency field service of the Travelers 
Fire Insurance Company, has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of 
agencies for the company with direct 
supervision over the New York and 
Boston territories. Mir. Boyd has been 
connected with the Travelers Fire In- 
surance Company since May, 1925, and 
has been in the Home Office as Super- 
visor of Agency Field Service since 
July 1, 1927. He has been in the fire 
insurance business more than twenty 
years. 





3ALTIMORE, Feb. 23—Howard S. Nulton, 
State agent, who has been supervisor for 
the Fidelity and Guaranty Fire Corpora- 
tion for Virginia, will take over the super- 
vision of West Virginia and the D. of C. 








VURBAIN 
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CONTRE LINCEND' 
FOUNDED 1838 





Urbaine Fire 
Insurance Co. 


Paris, France 


Total Admitted Assets............... PNS0,645. 17 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums...... $3,077 ,633.48 
gS ee ere 558,701.54 
Reserve for All Other Liabilities....... 239,545.25 
SURPLUS 2,174,764.90 


$6,050, 645. 17 


This Company transacts a Fire Reinsurance business 


only. 


Sound, Substantial, Conservative. 


PESTER, FOTHERGILL ¢ HARTUNG 


United States 


0 William St 


New York City 








Fire Insurance 
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it's specialization that counts! 





t 
t 
Discoveries often vital to life itself hinge upon the exhaustive researches and experiments . 
of the chemist. His skill as a specialist is the result of long, intensive study and practical 
experience. d 


For over forty years the FaD has specialized in the underwriting of Fidelity and Surety 
Bonds and Burglary Insurance. Most of its underwriters and many of its field officials have 


grown up with the Company. Its special agents are given an intensive course of training at the 
Home Office before being sent into the field. 


The specialized training and long experience of the F*D’s organization makes possible 


prompt, authoritative action--a distinctive feature of FxD service which, in these days of keen 
competition, is of inestimable value to the Company’s representatives. 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT COMPANY 
OF MARYLAND 


Baltimore 


FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS iD) BURGLARY and PLATE GLASS INSURANCE 
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Closer Control of Security 
Buying Asked 


Illinois Bill Asks Stronger Super- 
visory Powers for Insurance 
Department 


Legislation which would permit the 
Illinois insurance department to have 
closer supervision of the securities pur- 
chased by insurance companies both 
for deposits with the department and 
also as legal reserve, will probably be 
sought at the present session of the 
General Assembly, as the result of dis- 
closures following the recent failure of 
the Chicago Fidelity and Casualty 
Company and its subordinate concerns. 

The proposal has the support of the 
Illinois Insurance Department and is 
being recommended as a_ safeguard 
against a recurrence of a_ situation 
similar to the one the Darby A. Day 
company is now experiencing. Investi- 
gation of that concern by a receiver 
disclosed that principal assets were 
mortgages on Missouri real estate of 
questionable value and stocks the value 
of which is not readily determined. 

The legislative proposal would set 
up a special board to work in conjunc- 
tion with the insurance department for 
the appraisal of securities held by in- 
surance companies. 


J. C. STOTT AGENCY APPOINTED 

The John C. Stott Insurance Agency 
of Norwich, N. Y., have been appointed 
general casualty and surety agents for 
the Standard Surety and Casualty 
Company. 

The agency will develop the south- 
central part of New York State. At 
the present time the general agency 
has a subagency plant of approxi- 
mately fifty agents. Mr. Stott was for- 
merly state manager for the National 
Surety Company, originally opening 
their branch office at Syracuse, N. Y. 





O’LOUGHLIN ON WESTERN TRIP 

John F. O’Loughlin, production man- 
ager of the Royal Indemnity Co., left 
New York on Saturday for an ex- 
tended western trip. 
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G. F. GEHRKE APPOINTED 

Appointment of George F. Gehrke, 
veteran Chicago casualty man, as man- 
ager of the casualty department, is 
announced by Moore, Case, Lyman & 
Hubbard, one of Chicago’s oldest agen- 
cies. Mr. Gehrke started in the insur- 
ance business nearly thirty years ago 
in the office of Conkling, Price & Webb. 
After twenty-five years with that firm, 
of which he was a member, he retired 
about four years ago to become Chicago 
manager for the Century Indemnity. 
He later went with the Southern Surety 
and retired recently when that com- 
pany opened a branch office in Chicago. 


MASSACHUSETTS BONDING PRE- 
SENTS STRONG STATEMENT 
As of Dee. 31, 1930, the Massachu- 

setts Bonding and Insurance Co., of 

Boston, which is now in its twenty- 

fourth year, shows assets of $17,904,- 

100, with securities valued at market 

prices on Dec. 31 last. After providing 

for reserves on the basis required by 

State Insurance Departments, the 

company shows a surplus to policyhold- 

of $8,618,407, made up of cash 
capital $4,000,000; surplus over capital, 
reserves and all liabilities, $4,500,000; 
and undivided profits, $118,407. Chief 
among the assets of the company are 
cash, $1,132,968; United States Govern- 


ers 


ment, State, county and municipal 
bonds, $3,750,252; railroad, public 


utility and miscellaneous bonds, $5,297,- 
440; bank stocks, $2,124,900; railroad, 
public utility and miscellaneous stocks, 
$2,410,496, and real estate, $1,251,075. 

There are also various other minor 
items of resources. The reserve for 
unearned premiums is $4,120,813, and 
for undetermined claims, $4,502,661. 
Reserves for taxes, commissions and 
other liabilities bring the total liabili- 
ties except capital up to $9,285,693. 
The statement shows the Massachu- 
setts Bonding to be in a very strong 
financial condition, with ample reserves 
and conservative investments, upon 
which President T. J. Falvey and his 
associates merit congratulation. The 
company is well known throughout the 
country and writes fidelity, surety and 
forgery bonds, as well as all kinds of 
casualty insurance. 


Depository Bonds a Problem 
in Indiana 





Companies Hesitate to Ask Banks 
to Requalify; Question of Lia- 
bility Under Old Bonds 


Surety companies operating in In- 
diana have found themselves in an 
unpleasant position with regard to de- 
pository bonds on public funds, it was 
reported. Most of these bonds ex- 
pired on Jan. 1, but many of the banks 
have not requalified and the public 
funds have not been withdrawn, and 
the surety companies hesitate to cancel 
the bonds or to require the banks to 
requalify because of the fear of pre- 
cipitating any bank failures. Some at- 
torneys have held that the liability of 
the companies has continued though 
the bonds have technically expired. 

It was explained that the banks are 
not making any move to requalify, act- 
ing on the advice of their association 
that they are protected under the old 
bonds. 

The men were warned not to bill the 
banks for the renewal commission, be- 
cause that would be tacit agreement 
that the bonds are still in effect. 


BANKERS INDEMNITY AGENTS 
MEET 


The New York and Vermont local 
agents of the Bankers Indemnity Insur- 
ance Company of Newark, one of the 
American Group, met in the Standard 
Building in Albany, N. Y., last week. 

At the morning session, H. P. Jack- 
son, president of the Bankers Indem- 
nity, spoke on “The Company.” He 
was followed by E. W. Cushing, resi- 
dent vice-president of the company, 
whose topic was “The Albany Branch 
Office.” The session closed with a dis- 
cussion of fidelity and surety cover- 
ages by R. Earl Mathews, vice-presi- 
dent. 

Following luncheon, the afternoon 
session was opened by Laurence E. 
Falls, vice-president of both the Bank- 
ers Indemnity and the American of 
Newark, who spoke on “The American 
Group.” He was followed by H. C. 
Townsend, local agent at Lockport. 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 




























MASSACHUSETTS BONDING* INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE,BOSTON.MASSACHUSETTS 


T. J. FALVEY, President 

















Paid-Up Cash Capital ‘ ; ‘ ; $4,000,000.00 
Financial Statement, December 31, 1930 
On Basis Required by Insurance Departments 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 

Cash in Office and Banks $1,132,968.24 Reserve for Unearned Premiums ................ $4,120,812.59 
U. S. Government, State, County ‘and Mu- Reserve for Undetermined Claims .............. 4,502,660.71 

nicipal Bonds 3,750,252.00 Reserve for Taxes due 1931 ........................ 276,819.51 
Railroad, Public Utility and Miscellaneous Reserve for Commissions ....................---------- 362,240.64 

Bonds 5,297,440.00 Reserve for Other Liabilities _..................... 23,159.28 
Bank Stocks 2,124,900.00 
Railroad, Public Utility and Miscellaneous Total Reserves and Liabilities 

Stocks 2,410,496.00 a, Steere $9,285,692.73 
Accrued Interest on Investments 134,365.41 EE eee $4,000,000.00 
Premiums in Course of Collection (None Surplus over Capital, 

over 90 days) . . 1,711,626.44 Reserves and 
Real Estate es ee all Liabilities _.............. 4,500,000.00 
Real Estate Mortgages . 26,500.00 Undivided Profits .................. 118,406.95 
I UN ac 64,476.95 

Surplus to Policyholders ~.............................. 8,618,406.95 
TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS ...$17,904,099.68 IDS sasttesscicsidbtiellhassiovtanatonsgssencceneocasoaenniets $17,904,099.68 


F IDELITY, SURETY AND FORGERY BONDS 


Automobile Liability, Automobile Property Damage, Public Liability, Golfer’s Liability, Elevator, Compensation, 
Accident, Health, Burglary, Theft, Robbery and Plate Glass Insurance. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
Wallace J. Falvey, Vice-President 
130 William Street 
BEekman 3-1700 





BROOKLYN OFFICE 
Thomas F. Goethals, Manager 
16 Court Street 
TRiangle 4869-4870 












































Invite O. L. & T: Coverage 


AS ONE travels the streets of winter with its 
ice and snow, the need for O. L. & T. protec- 
tion is impressed upon us. 

AGENTS alert to the situation are placing 
many O. L. & T. Contracts. 
COMMONWEALTH offers you an attractive 


contract covering this risk that makes instant 
appeal and carries a good commission. 


Commonwealth Casualty Co. 
(OLDEST PHILADELPHIA CASUALTY COMPANY) 
Philadelphia 


W FREELAND KENDRICK 
Prendent 
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Guardian “I 


Gives BIG VALUE 
for the Automobile 
Insurance Dollar 


That is one reason why its Participating 
Policies are popular with motorists. 


That is one reason why its franchise is 
sought by more and more insurance 
agents annually. 


Agencies open in eighteen states. 


Claims service established throughout United 
States and Canada. 


GUARDIANSICASUALTY 
COMPANY 


OWEN B. AUGSPURGER, President 


Home Office: Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Unlicensed Company Solicits 
Col. Dunham 


Insurance Commissioner How- 
ard P. Dunham of Connecticut 
has had a _ novel experience. 
After campaigning for years 
against the operations of un- 
licensed insurance companies in 
Connecticut, he has just been 
solicited by an unauthorized in- 
surance company. 

The Connecticut commissioner 
received a non-cancellable acci- 
dent and health policy, fully 
made out, from the National 
Mutual Accident Insurance Com- 
pany of Houston, Tex., which is 
not only not admitted to do busi- 
ness in Connecticut, but is not 
mentioned in any of the recog- 
nized reference works in which 
reliable insurance companies are 
listed. 

Commissioner Dunham has de- 
clined to avail himself of the pro- 
tection offered by the National 
Mutual Accident Insurance Com- 
pany, and warns the people of 
Connecticut that it is extremely 
risky to buy insurance from com- 
panies which, like the Texas com- 
pany, have not submitted them- 
selves to the scrutiny of the Con- 
necticut Insurance Department as 
to their financial standing and 
management. 











G. W. BAILLIO APPOINTED 

DALLAS, TEX., Feb. 24.—G. W. Bail- 
lio, formerly general manager of the 
Automobile Underwriters Insurance 
Company of this city, has been named 
State agent for the Prudential Casu- 
alty and Surety Company of St. Louis. 
His headquarters are in the Southwest- 
ern Life Building. Associated with him 
are his sons, Holley B. and Grady Allen. 





Additional Capital 
WANTED 


Established Pennsylvania Stock 
Insurance Company writing 
public liability, property damuge, 
and collision on automobiles. 
Extremely low loss record 
Steady consistent growth 


Business doubled for year 
ending February 1931 


Expanding agency force 


Closely owned and controlled 


For bank references and full details 
Address Box No. 90 
c/o The Spectator 
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JOB INSURANCE IN MAPYLAND 
BALTIMORE, MpD., Feb. 23.—Unem- 
ployment insurance for all industrial 
workers is provided for in a bill intro- 
duced in the State legislature this week. 
Every employee laid off in the State 
due to business depression would be 
compensated to the extent of 50 per 
cent of the average weekly wage in the 
industry, according to provisions of the 
bill, which places in the hands of the 
State commissioner of labor and statis- 
tics control over its enforcement. The 
period of payment of the unemployment 
insurance is limited to 13 weeks. 

A fine of from $500 to $5,000 for any 
employer who fails to provide such in- 
surance after June 1, 1931, is contained 
in the measure, which provides that 
such fine may be remitted on promise 
of the convicted employer to provide 
such insurance in the future. 

The act was meade an emergency one, 
to take effect immediately upon pass- 
ing the legislature. 


TO TEST “ONE CENT” POLICIES 

Miss Florence Shephard of Indiana 
Harbor, Ind., has filed suit in Federal 
court at Hammond against the Sterling 
Casualty Company, an Illinois corpo- 
ration, to test the legality of “one cent” 
insurance policies. She alleged she had 
received no remuneration for an injury 
under the policy and the suit charges 
the company was operating in Indiana 
without a license, selling accident in- 
surance upon payment of a cent a day. 


NEW YORK INDEMNITY COMPANY 
INCREASES PREMIUM INCOME 
The New York Indemnity Company, 

a division of Insurance Securities Com- 
pany, Inc., has just published its 
annual statement for 1930, and shows 
some good results for an admittedly 
poor year in the casualty and surety 
business. 

Premium income amounted to $5,- 
603,101 an increase of $195,817. The 
company experienced a loss of $557,714 
due to depreciation in the market value 
of its securities. The expense ratio 
for 1930 as compared with the previous 
year shows a gratifying reduction of 
5% per cent. 





COMPENSATION MEETING 
POSTPONED 


The meeting of the Sub-Com- 
mittee of the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners 
appointed to consider changes in 
the Constitution of the National 
Council on Compensation Insur- 
ance has been postponed from 
February 26, 27 and 28 to March 
19, 20 and 21. 























Some Men 


Don’t Know 


BONDS 


RECENTLY an_ insur- 
ance man said to one of 
our special agents: 


“T would like to repre- 
sent a company like 


THE EMPLOYERS’ 


only you don't write 
bonds . . . and my bond- 
ing business is quite 
large.” 

May we broadcast our 
correction of this false 
belief? 

THE 

EMPLOYERS’ GROUP 
does write bonds, all 


kinds, in fact practically 
every kind of insurance 
except life. 


Agency connections are 
always open to bonding 
specialists, 


Write to our General 
Agent, Branch Manager, 
or to the Agent’s Depart- 
ment, Boston, Massachu- 


setts. 
* THE 
EMPLOYERS’ 
GROUP 


Practically every kind of Insur- 

ance except Life Insurance, in- 

cluding Fidelity and Surety 
Bonds 


AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
LTD. 


110 Milk Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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F SUOCKS 





COMPANY 


Aetna Life Hartford 
Conning & Co., Hart 
Amer Equit., N. ¥ 
Lyon, Clokey & Co 
Amer. Ins., Newark 
A. Atkins 
Milliken & Pell, Nwk 
American Surety, N.Y 
Auto Ins., Hartford 
Conning & Co., Hart 
Bnkrs. & Shiprs., N.Y 
4. Atkins 
Balt -Amer., N. Y 


C. Sincere & Co., Chi 


Boston Casualty, Bos 
C_ A. Day & Co., Bos 


H.D. Knox & Co.,Bos 


Boston Ins., Boston 
C_ A. Day & Co., Bos 


H.D Knox & Co.,Bos.) 


Bronx Fire, N 
Lyon. Clokey & C« 
Brooklyn Fire, Brklyn 
Lyon, Clokey & Co 
Carolina Ins., Wilm'g'n 


A. Atkins 
Chi. F.&M., Chicage 
C. Sineere & Co., Chi 
City of N.Y., N.Y 
A. Atkins 
( imbian Nat'l Lif 
Bostor 


( . Day & ¢ Ine 


H ; i & Co.,Bos 


Conn. Gen. Life, Hart 
Conning & Co., Hart 
Continental Cas., Chi 
C. Sincere & Co., Chi 


Continental Ins., N.Y 
Eagle Fire, Newark 
Emp. Reins Kos City 
Excess Ins. Co. of Am , 


Fidelity & Deposit 


Fid.-Phen. Fire, N. Y 
Firemen’s Ins., Newark 
4. Atkin 
Milliken & Pell, Nwk 
Frank'n Fire, Phila. (N) 
4. Atkins 
ns Falls, Glens Falls 


A. Atkins 


Globe & Rutgers, N. Y; 


Globe Ins., Pittsburgh 


Lyon, Clokey & Co 
cat Amer Ins., Inc 
N 
\. Atkins 
Hanover Fire, N. Y 


4. Atkins 
Harmonia Fire, Buffalo 
Hart. Fire, Hartford 
Conning & Co.. N.¥ 
Hartford Steam Boiler & 
Inspn., Hartford 
Conning & Co., N.Y 
Home Ins., New York 
Atkins 
Imp. & Exp., N.Y 
Independent Fire, Phila 
Lyon, Clokey & Co 
Ind. Indem., Phila 
Ins. Co. of N.A., Phila 
Kan. Cty. Life, Kan. C 
Knickerbocker Ins.,N.Y 
Lye Clokey & Co 
Lincoln Nat. Life, Fort 
Mw ayne, Inc d 


UOr ning & Co. , Hart. 


a. Includes $0.57 gain fr 


b. 5000 shares preferred $100 par; 
‘mn mmon stock 
Stock dividend 
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| High and 
As of Feb.) Low for 
| As of December 31, 1930 | 23,1931) 1931 
| | 
COMPANY | ] -? £ + 7 
| | 
Stock House | } } | | 
Specializing | | | 
| - | -_ | 
= - “215 
a | > | ws | > | a 
ae | }Sj)<2] ; 
s| § |= | =| = 
a} «2 2) 
2s 2g | §$ sis|s 
Lloyds Cas., N. Y. 2,000,000) 10 | 18.58) 21.02) —4.06 60 28 8 
Maryland Cas., Balt. .. 5,000, 000| 10 | 59.38) 92.47) 1.89) 5.00 119 | 37 
ary Bd. & Ins., Bos'n.| 4,000,000) 25 | 63.90) 75.15) 1.99) 4.00 165 | 98 
A. Day & Co., Inc. | } | 
‘Boston Ki ‘ 80 | 83 | 
H.D. Knox & Co.,Bos.| || 80 | 83 | 
Mer. & Man. Fire,N’wk.| 1,000,000 5 | 16.94) 21.14, —4.20] f1.00 | 37 | 16 
Lyon, Clokey & Co. | } } 
New York. x | | 12 | 15 
Mo.St. Life,St.Louis(N).| 4,000,000! 10 | 18.11] 80.63} 5.14] 1.20] 72 | 25 
C. Sincere & Co., Chi .|. | | | -| 21 | 23 | 
National Cas., Detroit. . 750,000) 10 | 16.67) 23.91)—1.75| 1.20 28 | 15 
C. Sincere & Co., Chi .|. } | 19 | 21 | | 
Natl. Fire, Hartford.. 5, 000, 000) 10 | 48.73) 69.51) 4.13) 2.00 89 | 64 
Conning & Co., Hart 60 | 62 | 
Nat’! Liberty, N.Y... 10,000,000} 5 | 9.56) 11.62) 4.23) 1.50 29; 92 
4. Atkins. ; | 9 | 10 
C. Sincere & Co., Chi . | } } 9 | 10 
Nat'l Surety, N. Y......] 15,000,000) 50 | 84.14/100.72|—1.90| 5.00) 60 | 63} 
Nat'l Union Fire, Pitts..| 5,000,000|100 |162.11|263.36| 6.23/12.00 298 |200 
- Eng. Fire, Pittsfield . 300,000) 10 | 35.14) 38.26) 2.46) 1.00) 52 | 31 
A. Day & Co., Inc., | | | | 
‘Boston : | 23 | 28 
H. D. Knox & Co., Bos} * 24 | 28 | 
N. Hamp. Fire, Man- | | 
chester 3,000,000) 10 | 38.35) 46.47! 2.71|1.80+4 | 81 | 47 
C. A. Day & Co. Inc., | | 10%s | 
Bos ; “ 45 | 50 | 
H.D. — & Co Bos. 44 | 48 | 
N. Y. Fire, N. Y. 1,000,000) b5 | 10.58) 12.13) —2.55)cf1.20 37 | 143 
Lyon, Clokey & Co., | | 
New York , 12 | 15 
C. Sincere & Co., Chi .| | 
Old Colony Ins., Boston} 1,000,000|100 |675.35|753.27| 60.46) 8.00 
.A. Day & Co., Inc., 
Boston , | 300 
H.D. Knox & Co.,Bos. | 
Pacific Fire, N. Y.. 1,000,000) 25 | 83.83)112.51) 13.26) 6.00 145 |110 
People’s Nat. Fire, N.Y 1,000,000; 5 | 10.74) 14.66|—8.75) 1.50 | 23 9} 
Phoenix Ins., Hartford..| 6,000,000) 10 | 46.72) 57.21} 3.79) 2.00 | 92 | 70 
Conning & Co., Hart..| j 71 | 72} 
Presidential F.&M.,Chi.| 250,000] 25 | 46.61| 77.53|—19.28 
C. Sincere & Co., Chi. | | 16 | 20 
Prov., Wash., Prov.....| 3,000,000) 10 | 53.37] 60.44) 3.85) 2.20 85 | 60 
C.A. Day & Co., Inc., | | } 
Boston | | } | 50 | 53 | | 
H.D. Knox & Co. Bos.| | | 51 | 53 | 
Rhode Is. Ins., Prov 2,000,000) 10 | 22.65) 29.14) 1.05)1.20+ | 38 | 25 
C. A. Day & Co., Inc., | 5%s | 
Boston . 20 | 25 | 
H.D. Knox & Co.,Bos. | | 20 | 23 | 
Republic Fire, Pitts. . 1,000,000) 10 | 21.36) 27.24) —7.09) £2.00 | 33 | 20 
Lyon, Clokey & Co. 
i, te : | | 10 | 19 
Reins. Life of Am., Chi. 500,000) 50 | 100.00} 139.03) 12.90) 6.00 } 
C. Sincere & Co.,Chi. | | | } 
Security Ins. Co. of New | | | 
Haven, New Haven| 2,000,000) 10 | 81.66)111.76) 4.75) 3.00 46 | 28 
A. Atkins. ‘ 32 | 35 
Springfield F.&M., | 
Springfield, Mass.. 5,000,000) 25 | 96.15)135.02) 12.21) 4.50 j 170 |132 
C.A. Day & Co., Inc., | 
Boston | 110 |117 
H.D. Knox & Co. Bos. | 113 |116 
St. Paul F.4&M., St. P 4,000,000) 25 |110.59) 143.37) 17.43) 6.25 } 140 |182 
Stuyvesant Fire, x. Yy. 1,000,000) 25 | 57.96) 79.31/—6.97| 2.00) | | 84 | 40 
A. Atkins. 42 | 
Sylvania Ins. Co., Phila 1,500,000} 10 | 23.25) 27.87|—5.76) £1.50 32 | 16 
Lyon, Clokey & Co., | | | | | 
New York 


to 
uo 


9 


20,000, 000/100 |232.92/858.52} 32 
| 


w 


81 24.00) 
. 11075) 1090) 


Travelers Ins., Hart.. 
Conning & Co., Hart 





United Life & Ace. Ins., | | 
Co., Concord. . | 500,000 25 | 44.57/102.14| 2.07) 2.50 | | 
C. A. Day & Co., Inc., } | 
Boston : | 38 | 43 
H.D. Knox & Co., Bos 35 | 40 
U.S. Fidelity & Guar- } | 
anty, Baltimore.. 10,000,000) 10 | 24.28) 32.57) 36| 2.00) 52 | 37 
U.S. Fire, New York 5,000,000) 10 | 42.01) 53 "7 4.17\/240+ | 93 | 56 
25s 
U.S. Mer. & Ship., N.Y. | 1,000,000}100 |321.55)443.79) \d44. 74| 12.00 455 |290 
Vir. F.&M., Richmond. 500,000) 25 | 95.42)125. 52| 2.76) 4.50 1195 92 
A. Atkins. | | | 85 | 95 | 
Westchester Fire, N.Y...) 2,000,000) 10 |400.98) 57.18} 3.79) 2.50 73 | 48 
4. Atkins. “e | 48 | 51 
| | 
| | | \ + { { 





cent 


Mixed Claims Commission 
100,000 shares 
paid on preferred 


common 





d. Includes $12.29 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. 
e. Includes $18.77 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. 
f. Current rate. 
g. Annual rate. 
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Michigan Agents Hold 


Business Session 





Large Attendance and Much 
Enthusiasm Shown by 
100 Present 


LANSING, MICH., Feb. 23.—Especial- 
ly notable for the fact that an actual 
draft of a proposed agents’ qualifica- 
tion act was submitted and discussed, 
the first midyear meeting of the Michi- 
gan Association of Insurance Agents, 
held at the Hotel Olds here during the 
past week, proved one of the most 
successful gatherings of agents in the 
history of the organization and as- 
sured continuance of the custom of 
holding a winter business session. The 
meeting brought together about 100 
leaders in State and local association 
work from all parts of the State. Com- 
missioner Charles D. Livingston and 
other officials of the Michigan depart- 
ment were present. Among the speak- 
ers were W. B. Calhoun of Milwaukee, 
chairman of the executive committee 
of the National Association, Gov. Wil- 











SPECIALISTS 
In 
INSURANCE 
STOCKS 


LOCAL TO 
NEW ENGLAND | 


H. D. KNOX & CO. 


Members Unlisted Securities 
Dealers Association 


PRIVATE WIRE SYSTEM 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
11 BROADWAY 27 STATE 


Insurance 














Company 
Stocks 


Inquiries Invited 


ARTHUR ATKINS & CO. 
149 Broadway 


New York 
| Barclay 4815 
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ber M. Brucker and Commissioner 
Livingston. 

Clyde B. Smith, former president of 
the National Association, presided at 
the dinner meeting and G. Leo Wea- 
dock, Saginaw, chairman of the State 
Association governing committee, at 
the all-day meeting Friday. 

Mr. Weadock, who was one of the 
State Association’s representatives at 
a conference with Commissioner Liv- 
ingston and representatives of other 
branches of the business preceding the 
agents’ meeting at which it was de- 
cided to frame an agents’ qualification 
bill satisfactory to all classes of insur- 
ance, presented the tentative draft of 
a bill incorporating the provisions 
which fire and casualty agents will 
wish included in the general measure. 

The State Association’s membership 
efforts have been successful, George 
Brown, secretary and membership 
chairman, reported, with a present 
membership of 468 as compared with 
363 Sept. 1, 1927, when it was decided 
to seek an increase of 10 per cent an- 
nually. 


41 


FOUR BILLIONS TO BE SPENT IN 
1931 CONSTRUCTION 


New 1931 construction totalling more 
than $3,500,000,000 is already planned, 
actually under way or about to be 
started in the United States, according 
to a nation-wide survey of the building 
situation just completed by Nelson, 
Hunt and Company of Chicago, special- 
ists in real estate and first mortgage 
financing. 

This figure, based upon data from 
government and private sources as well 
as reports from building officials in 
leading cities, it was explained, does 
not include nearly a billion dollars 
worth of Federal, State and county 
highway construction, which is of par- 
ticular importance this year because of 
its large consumption of labor and 
building materials. 

Public works, public buildings, State 
highways, municipal improvements and 
all types of Federal and State work will 
undoubtedly be the most important 
factor in utilizing labor and building 
materials in 1931—particularly during 
the first half of the year. 








ROY E. CURRAY, Secretary 








RAPID GROWTH 


without impairment of strength 
can be accomplished 
through Reinsurance. 


INTER-OCEAN 
REINSURANCE COMPANY 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
RICHARD LORD, President 


FIRE—AUTOMOBILE—TORNADO 
REINSURANCE ONLY 


KARL P. BLAISE, Ass’t Sec’y 

















Casualty, Surety, Etc. 










































CC. B. ROBBINS, President C. B. SVOBODA, Secretary 


The Old Line 
CEDAR RAPIDS LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 
FINANCIAL CONDITION 


December 31, 1930 
ASSETS 


. .$2,582,109.09 

522,362.94 
er . 862,940.21 
(ash in Banks and Office P seeeeee ee 26,274.78 
Other Ledger Assets . p ; eweees . 14,407.41 
Interest Accrued soe 66,655.67 
Net Uncollected and Deferred Premiums...... canece 82,132.07 

(Reserve charged in Liabilities) 

GROSS ASSETS ........... . 4,156,882.17 
Less Assets not covered by Reserve.... inecees 15,975.28 


First Mortgage Loans and Real Estate 


Net Assets . .84,140,906.89 


LIABILITIES 

Legal Insurance Reserve ne 
Reserve for Special Benefits and for Policy Dividends. . 
Surplus to Policyholders - 
Total for Protection of Policyholders .$4,094,619.18 
Tax Reserve : bine se o< 10,000.00 
Other Liabilities .. eneoneee vase duwaeseuun 36,287.71 

Total ° $4,140,906.89 


GROWING 


END OF INSURANCE IN FORCE GROSS ASSETS 


1906 . $43,278.91 
1909 . $ 104,820 .60 
1912 . $237,351.38 
1915 $5, 114,236.00 $451,142.07 


1918 $7,700 ,619. 00 $790,890.90 
1921 $14,010 604.00 $1,488 411.12 


1924 $16,544,009.00 $2,336,132.81 
1926 $19,176,772.00 $3,008 187.45 


1928 $21,681,009.00 $3,605,910.10 
1930 $24,042,273.00 $4,156,882.17 


J. G. SIGMUND, Vice President and Agency Director 




















AMERICAN NATIONAL 
Insurance Compan 


GALVESTON.TEXAS 


Mr. Agent— 


Are you interested in working under 
a direct home office contract? 


If so, clip the coupon! 


This company offers such a contract 
to men and women of character and 
ability. Write all forms, life, endow- 
ment, old age pensions, educational, 
juvenile, commercial health and ac- 
cident and group policies. 


Nearly $600,000,000 Insurance in Force 
$38,014,715 Assets $4,856,661 Surplus 


Wilfred S. McLeod, Secretary, Board of Control 
American National Insurance Co., Galveston, Texas 


Give me particulars of your agency proposition. 











INSURANCE 
OFFICE ORGANIZATION 
AND ROUTINE 


By J. B. Welson, LL. M., and F. H. Sherriff, F. I. A. 


A valuable guide to the proper organization and conduct 
of an insurance company. Sets forth the best methods to 
be followed in the formation and management of an insur- 
ance company’s staff. Practical features of operation, 
such as correspondence, branch control, agency audits, 
office systems and machines, are comprehensively dis- 


cussed. 
Price, $2.25 





Physiology and Anatomy. By Dr. Harold Gardiner. A 
concise and clearly written treatise, with numerous illus- 
trations. It also contains chapters on the common diseases 
and accidents (including industrial diseases), and a list of 
everyday medical terms. The book is designed particularly 
for insurance men and lawyers. 414 pages; cloth binding. 


Price, post paid, $3.00 





Principles of Insurance. By J. E. Eke. A book which 
will aid in a clear understanding of the principles and 
practices of accident, fire, marine and life insurance. 


Price, post paid, $1.50 





Accountancy. By Francis W. Pixley. An entirely new 
work dealing with Accountancy from a theoretical and 
practical point of view. The latest exposition of the 
science. 318 pages. 


Price, post paid, $2.25 





Dictionary of Fire Insurance. A Comprehensive Encyclo- 
pedia of the Law and Principles of Fire Insurance, and 
British and Foreign Practice. Edited by Bernard C. 
Remington, F. C. I. I. Contains contributions by prom- 
inent officials of fire insurance companies and other ex- 
perts. Subjects are arranged alphabetically and well 
cross-indexed. Important subjects are given ample space 
and full explanation, and a great amount of serviceable 
knowledge is presented ft condensed form. 


480 pages, half leather binding, price $8.50 





Dictionary of Accident Insurance. A new, Encyclopedic 
Work Dealing with the Principles, Law and Practice of 
Every Branch of Accident Insurance. Edited by J. B. 
Welson, LL. M., F. C. LL, F. C. I. S. Contains many 
contributions by well-known authorities on British Acci- 
dent Insurance Law and Practice, with numerous forms 
and documents. In each particular section, subjects are 
arranged alphabetically. Covers ali classes of insurance 
except life, fire and marine. 


814 pages, half-leather binding, price, $17.50 





Insurance. A Practical Exposition for the Student and 
Business Man. By T. E. Young, B. A., F. R. A. S. Third 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. A lucid, simple exposition 
of the principles and practice of life, fire, marine and 
other branches of insurance. Adopted as a text book by 
Yale University. 


424 pages, third edition, price, $3.00 





Principles of Marine Law. By Lawrence Duckworth. A 
knowledge of Marine Law is of the utmost importance to 
all those who are in any way connected with marine in- 
surance or the shipping trade, and the volume covers all 
the essential features. 


Price, post paid, $2.25 





Office Organization and Management. By Lawrence R. 
Dicksee, M. Com., F. C. A., and H. E. Blain. This volume 
gives in detail, with the aid of specially selected illustra- 
tions and copies of actual business forma, a complete 
description of management and organization under the 
most improved and up-to-date methods. 315 pages, cloth. 


Price, post paid, $2.25 





SOLE SELLING AGENTS 
of the above works for the Insurance world 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


243 W. 39TH Street 
NEW YORK 
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